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THE TWO TECHNIQUES IN KING LEAR 
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I 


King Lear is a difficult play. Both admiring and hostile critics agree 
on that, though they do not agree on the nature or the importance of 
the difficulties. Johnson and the eighteenth century, for the most 
part, balked at what they considered the wanton and meaningless 
cruelty of the death of Cordelia; consequently, they acquiesced in 
Tate’s revision of the ending. To Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt King 
Lear was Shakespeare’s greatest creation, but a virtual acting impossi- 
bility. Their solution, and Bradley’s after them, was simply to remove 
the play from the theatre, and stage it with much subtlety and insight 
in their own imaginations. In our own day Mr. Granville-Barker 
wisely refuses to accept this compromise ; he restores the play to the 
boards and ably defends its effectiveness there. Then, when balance 
seems regained, Mr. Murry questions boldly the very integrity of 
King Lear both as poetry and drama. 

One thing is quite clear; Mr. Murry’s Shakespeare could not have 
written King Lear except in an off-moment. Mr. Murry could almost 
believe that Shakespeare himself was on the verge of madness when 
he wrote it, and suggests that King Lear and Timon and Troilus and 
Cressida may be taken as evidence of ‘uncontrollable despair, lit by 








1 The author has not been able to correct proofs owing to the delays in the 
transatlantic mails. 
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gleams of illumination’. But his somewhat occult opinions should not 
keep us from serious consideration of his reflection that in King Lear 
Shakespeare was ‘if not perfunctory, uncertain’, that he did not 
‘master his vision’, that the play is an ‘artefact’, a professional work 
(in the highest sense, of course), the attempt of a superlative craftsman 
to subdue intractable material. 

There is enough here to justify re-opening the case; one can admit 
that without by any means accepting all of Mr. Murry’s conclusions. 
In this instance the critic can do little more than place familiar 
material in a fresh light; any illumination, however partial, is worth 
trying, so great is the importance of King Lear not only in itself, but 
in the context of Shakespeare’s plays. None is more closely woven 
into that context. Many critics, especially since Bradley, have called 
attention to obvious and subtle similarities to earlier plays in situation 
and character, in dominant themes and imagery; King Lear is in a 
sense a recapitulation of themes from plays like King John, Measure 
for Measure, Hamlet, Troilus and Cressida, Timon, Othello. That King 
Lear also represents a culmination of technical devices and is there- 
fore of inestimable importance to an understanding of Shakespeare’s 
mature dramatic method has been less emphasized. 

Mr. Murry’s distinction between this play and the other tragedies 
is essentially a revival in different terms of the neo-classical ‘art 
versus natural genius’, In derogation he calls King Lear an ‘artefact’. 
I propose to accept the challenge of his term, in the hope that a re- 
examination of the play’s structure and technique will explain, if not 
entirely answer, a few of the questions which have been persistently 
raised since Dr. Johnson, and will illuminate by example and implica- 
tion the central problem of duality in any work of literature. 


II 


Bradley considers King Lear almost as deficient structurally (especi- 
ally in the fourth and fifth acts) as Antony and Cleopatra, which he 
calls ‘the most faultily constructed of all the tragedies’. This ‘faulty’ 
sequence of a number of scenes in which the characters are frequently 
changed is, of course, most characteristic of the history plays, to which 
Antony and Cleopatra and King Lear are closely related both in the 
nature of their content and in their construction; they represent 
Shakespeare’s metamorphosis of the stage technique of the old 
chronicle. Since Bradley wrote, we have considerably revised our 
estimate of the structure of these two tragedies, largely as a result of 
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historical investigation of the Elizabethan stage and of technical 
analysis by such students of theatrical production as Mr. Granville- 
Barker. We realize now how brilliantly Shakespeare exploits the 
flexibility of his theatre, a flexibility rivalled only by the revolving and 
multiple stages of the present day. 

But Antony and Cleopatra comes after King Lear. While the struc- 
tural relationship between the two is important, King Lear was 
written at a time when Antony and Cleopatra was non-existent; 
consequently, it will better serve my purpose to consider the plays 
which Shakespeare had actually written when he faced the difficult 
problem of dramatizing the Lear story. Mindful of the close relation 
in substance and treatment between King Lear and the earlier 
historical series, I think at once of a play which has seldom ! been 
mentioned in serious connection with King Lear, but which is so 
essentially similar in several important respects that it is not im- 
probable that Shakespeare consciously remembered it. Whether or 
not he actually was thinking of Richard II while writing King Lear, a 
consideration of the relation between the two is profitable. 

The problem confronting Shakespeare when he wrote Richard II 
was strikingly anticipatory of the later tragedy. Each play portrays a 
king who cannot be presented as rising to a height of power from 
which he subsequently falls, for each is at the zenith of his power at 
the opening; so that, so far as physical power is concerned, the action 
goes against him almost from the start and during the whole play. 
Each protagonist, therefore, soon ceases to dominate the action, which 
is taken over by the opposing camp (Bolingbroke in Richard II; 
Goneril, Regan, and Edmund in King Lear). Yet, despite this 
essential passivity, each must be made to dominate the play. Shake- 
speare solves this problem, of course, by shifting the dramatic 
emphasis from action to character. This shift from historical to 
psychological tragedy is more usually ascribed to the turn from 
Henry V to Hamlet some five years later, but it is clearly evident in 
the first of the history plays that shows Shakespeare’s maturity in 
dramatic technique, and his independence of Marlowe to the extent 
that he is not so much imitating as consciously improving upon 
Edward II. 


1 Mr, Wilson Knight has a Note on Richard II at the end of his Imperial Theme, 
in which he indicates how Richard’s speech (v. v. 1-66) forecasts the future 
tragedies, among them Lear. I acknowledge his priority, though I had not read his 
note till after I had planned this essay ; further, my purpose is quite different from 
his. 
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Both Richard and Lear are kingly, self-willed, impetuous. Both, 
against sound and friendly advice (Gaunt-Kent), make fatal auto- 
cratic decisions which precipitate a train of calamities dragging them 
from the pinnacle of power to complete impotence and imprisonment. 
The problem of dramatizing this degradation of an essentially passive 
protagonist Shakespeare solves in Richard II with extraordinary skill 
and resourcefulness. The action seems to be going in Richard’s favour 
from the opening of the play until Gaunt’s death providentially sup- 
plies him with revenue for his Irish War. From this point on his pro- 
gress is steadily downward; he initiates no other actions, decisions 
are made for him. The counter-action, already suggested in the early 
conversation between Gaunt and the Duchess of Gloucester, is well 
under way by the end of the opening scene of the Second Act. In this 
rapid acceleration lies the difficulty of portraying a protagonist whose 
active part in the play is over so soon. Almost four acts devoted to the 
various steps of Richard’s downfall and Bolingbroke’s corresponding 
rise would have been as tedious dramatically as Tamburlaine’s mono- 
tonous successes; consequently, Shakespeare disposes of this ex- 
change of power, so far as action is concerned, in two scenes, the 
second and third of the Third Act. During the single scene com- 
prising the Fourth Act he allows the action to be completely 
suspended, except for the suggestion of intrigue in preparation for 
the Aumerle treason episode in the last act, devised to sustain action- 
interest until the murder of Richard. 

Only in the Second and Fifth Acts is there any real intensity of 
action in the play, since the submission of Richard to Bolingbroke in 
the Third is a foregone conclusion and devoid of suspense. Further- 
more, Shakespeare makes no effort to create plot or character 
suspense; he underlines Richard’s psychological as well as physical 
surrender. We are only too certain of exactly what Richard will do. 
Weak in action though it is, the play as a whole is intensely dramatic, 
not just because Shakespeare makes a passive personality curiously 
poetic and exciting, but also because in constructing a play he has 
already learned to make scenes which are undramatic in themselves, 
dramatic in their context by their placement and complex inter- 
relation. 

Much of the dramatic suspense in action is also dependent on 
context—that is, on the relation of events in any one scene to others, 
whether the relation is mere sequence, or causality, or more subtly 
complicated. But there is another kind of relation, distinguishable 
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from action and motivation, though co-existing—a relation of such 
things as emotional tone, variation of intensity, repetition or contrast 
of theme or feeling. Such relations in themselves arouse suspense and 
excitement comparable to that produced by action and character. 

The main themes in Richard II, worked out simply and swiftly in 
terms of pure action, are reinforced by scenes which are in them- 
selves often static, but which gain dramatic effect from their con- 
textual relations. The conversation between the Queen and the 
Gardener (111. iv.) is the clearest example, though the most famous 
is the deposition scene (IV. i.), which from the point of view of action 
is totally unnecessary, and merely repetitive stage business and panto- 
mime. Of a different type is the intensification of the dramatic fact of 
the Welsh desertion of Richard by relating it ironically to an earlier 
scene. Such lines as these— 


Bolingbroke: How long a time lies in one little word! 
Four lagging winters and four wanton springs 
End in a word, such is the breath of kings. 


Gaunt: But not a minute, King, that thou canst give. 
Shorten my days thou canst with sullen sorrow 
And pluck nights from me, but not lend a morrow. (I. iii.) 


echo and are meant to echo in our minds when Salisbury cries out, 
after reporting the Welsh desertion, ‘O, call back yesterday, bid time 
return’; and Richard, ‘Is not the King’s name twenty thousand 
names?’ (III. ii.) 

But by far the most effective of these relations between scenes is 
the deliberate contrast which dramatizes the whole action and purpose 
of the play—that is, the utter downfall of a king. In the first and third 
scenes of the First Act Richard is shown in all the brilliance of his 
court, with the regality of one ‘not born to sue, but to command’, 
with a power superseding even that of the feudal trial by combat, 
which he breaks off at a whim. This is the appearance, its artificiality 
carefully exaggerated in order to emphasize its disintegration into the 
reality, its undermining by three forces structurally interwoven— 
Richard himself (1. iv.; 11.; 11. ii. and iii.); the intrigues of his 
nobility (1. i., iii., iv.; 11. i., iii., etc.) ; and the common people (I. iv. ; 
Il. ii.; 111. iv.; V. ii.). The whole impact of Richard’s fall, however, 
is made by the dramatic contrast between those two opening scenes 
stressing his autocratic power, and York’s narrative description of his 
downfall : 
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As in a theatre the eyes of men, 

After a well-grac’d actor leaves the stage, 

Are idly bent on him that enters next, 

Thinking his prattle to be tedious, 

Even so, or with much more contempt, men’s eyes 

Did scowl on gentle Richard. No man cried ‘God save him!’ 
No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home, 

But dust was thrown upon his sacred head . . . (V. ii.) 

This type of contrast and interplay of scenes is fully as important 
as handling of action in the structure of Shakespeare’s plays from 
Richard II and Romeo and Juliet on. In Romeo and Fuliet his chief 
device is juxtaposition; but beginning with Richard II the scenes 
played against each other for effect may be widely separated, fre- 
quently marking the high points in the broad sweep of the play. The 
same widely spaced contrast used in Richard II is to be found in 
Measure for Measure (v. i.) where the full significance of Isabella’s 
falling on her knees to beg the life of the man whom she considers to 
be her brother’s murderer is italicized by our memory of the earlier 
scene (III. i.) where Isabella turns like a virago on her brother— 

I'll pray a thousand prayers for thy death, 
No word to save thee. 

In King Lear Shakespeare repeats the structural pattern of 
Richard II, working it out with far more maturity and self-con- 
fidence. The point of attack is practically the same as in the earlier 
play, but in King Lear Shakespeare attacks more boldly and develops 
the main action far more swiftly. He can afford to do this because 
now, instead of the slightly sketched and somewhat loosely related 
sub-plot of Aumerle’s treason, he devises a full-fledged sub-plot to 
support the action after the ultimate downfall of Lear, and by de- 
liberate parallelism uses this sub-plot to re-inforce the main action, 
with which it is completely integrated. Merely to indicate the differ- 
ence in tempo of development, let us consider a few points. 

First, the fatal decision which Richard makes (to seize illegally 
Gaunt’s lands and depart for Ireland) occurs in the first scene of the 
Second Act; whereas Lear’s division of his kingdom and expulsion 
of Cordelia and Kent occur in the very opening scene, at the end of 
which Goneril and Regan immediately begin their intrigue to divest 

him of authority, corresponding to the defection to Bolingbroke of 
Northumberland, Willoughby and Ross, in Richard IT (11. i.). And 
the secondary plot, for which there is not even preparation in 
Richard II until the opening of the Fourth Act, gets under way in 
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King Lear immediately with Edmund’s soliloquy in the second scene 
of the First Act. Similarly, while Richard surrenders to Bolingbroke 
in the Third Act, his abdication is not fully brought home to us until 
the deposition scene in the Fourth, nor is his degradation completely 
dramatized until York’s description of Bolingbroke’s coronation in 
the Fifth; whereas Lear is shut out of Gloucester’s house at the end 
of the Second Act and is at the lowest ebb of his fortunes by the time 
of the heath scenes in the Third. This more daring speed is possible 
because in this act the burden of action is temporarily assumed by 
the secondary plot, which culminates in the blinding of Gloucester 
and thrusting him forth into the storm. Thus the secondary plot has 
reached the point of development anticipated by the main plot at the 
end of the previous act; and blind Gloucester ‘smelling his way to 
Dover’ in the opening scene of the Fourth Act parallels Lear wander- 
ing in the storm in the Third. The Fourth Act of a play is usually 
difficult from the point of view of structure, but in King Lear Shake- 
speare solves the problem with ease by merging his two plots, 
Goneril and Edmund joining forces (Iv. ii.), thus leading to the 
struggle between Goneril and Regan over Edmund. This struggle 
ends in their exposure and death in the last act, but not until after 
their victory over Cordelia and Lear. Edmund is disposed of by Edgar, 
leaving the stage clear for the ultimate tragedy of Cordelia and Lear. 
Contrary to Bradley, I do not find this holocaust of deaths more con- 
fusing or excessive than is customary in Elizabethan tragedy,certainly 
no more confusing than in Hamlet. The play as a whole is brilliantly 
constructed, with no really serious inconsistencies or loose ends. 

Shakespeare repeats, whether consciously or not, other structural 
elements of Richard II than the mere pattern of events. King Lear 
opens with the same dramatization of almost Olympian regality and 
authority, achieved with far more maturity and magnificence. And 
against this scene, as in Richard II, is deliberately placed another 
(111. iv.) showing the old, proud king reduced to the level of ‘houseless 
poverty’, entering the hovel last, after praying on his knees— 

Take physic pomp; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel. 

Here the advance over Richard II is clearly evident. In the earlier 
play the relation is little more than simple though highly dramatic 
contrast, like Hamlet’s ‘Look here upon this picture, and on this’, 
because Shakespeare presents Richard’s ultimate degradation in 
York’s external description. The inner change in him is not fully 
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apparent until his soliloquy in the last act. In King Lear Shakespeare 
discards the old descriptive narrative technique for an actual 
dramatization, and he combines the internal and external—the 
king’s new spiritual humility with his physical powerlessness. The 
scene is intensely dramatic in itself, though its full dramatic quality 
is explicable only in terms of its calculated contrast with the opening 
scene of the play. 

This is only one conspicuous instance. The improvement of the 
whole Richard pattern as repeated and modified in King Lear 
illuminates admirably Shakespeare’s development as a craftsman and 
his growth in stature during a decade. I have already suggested how 
in Richard II, having virtually disposed of the main action, in the 
strict sense, by the third scene of the Third Act, he fills in the gap 
until the new subordinate action of Aumerle’s treason gets under way 
with scenes which depend for their drama not on action so much as 
on relation to the context. The last scene of the Third Act is little 
more than a restatement of the play’s theme in lyrical symbolism, in 
itself faintly dramatic only because of the revelation to the Queen and 
of the new point of view of the common people. The single scene 
comprising the Fourth Act opens, it is true, with the recrudescence 
of intrigue ; but the act is really a restatement of the third scene of the 
Third Act in terms of a formal, symbolical abdication. These two 
scenes, then, represent a different dramatic technique, a difference 
most apparent if we compare the semi-realistic surrender to Boling- 
broke (11. iii.) with the highly stylized abdication formality of the 
Fourth Act. The placement of these scenes in the structure of the 
play shows considerable care and thought. 

In King Lear Shakespeare’s whole problem is far more compli- 
cated, but in one respect nothing like so difficult. The use of a much 
more highly developed secondary plot, with a deliberate time lag 
increased to a full act in the middle of the play, avoids the action gap 
in Richard II, a problem which, as we have seen, he solved brilliantly 
but in a manner suggesting improvisation. The danger in King Lear 
lies in an excess rather than a lack of action, in diverting too much 
interest in the Third Act away from the passive Lear to the Gloucester 
plot, which is, simply as action, intensely dramatic. 

Shakespeare’s solution of these difficulties in the Third Act is one 
of his greatest structural triumphs in the placing and apportionment 
of scenes, in the balance of action-tension against poetic tension, in 
the interweaving of alternating scenes (largely through Gloucester, 
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one of the group around Lear as well as the centre of the secondary 
plot). Though the action interest is sustained by Edmund’s successful 
manceuvre against his father, Shakespeare devotes only 159 lines 
to it (three separated scenes—iii., v., vii.); whereas he devotes four 
hundred and sixty lines (the other four interlocking scenes—., ii., iv., 
vi.) to Lear’s aimless wandering in the storm. Only the shortest of 
these (scene i., fifty-five lines), the conversation between Kent and 
the Gentleman, is concerned with plot; the other three gain their 
dramatic effect from sheer imaginative and emotional intensity and 
from their revelation of the change in Lear’s character. Shakespeare 
uses self-dramatization not only for psychological characterization of 
Richard, but also to give drama to his passivity. In King Lear he 
makes even more daring use of self-dramatization in such symbolical 
scenes as the poetic fantasy of the mock-trial (111. vi.). During the 
swiftly moving scenes of complex action in the Fourth Act (the 
structure of which is less superlative than the Third, but superior to 
the corresponding act of Hamlet) Lear does not appear until the sixth 
scene, which in contrast to the surrounding scenes returns to this 
tone of symbolism and poetic fantasy, both in the continuation of the 
mock-trial by Lear and in the parallel mock-suicide of Gloucester. 

With the possible exception of the awkwardness and unnecessary 
retardation of the trial by combat in the Fifth Act, there is nothing 
in the actual structure of King Lear to cause bewilderment; but in 
indicating the alternation of scenes of various kinds, and particularly 
the means whereby Shakespeare sought to offset gaps in the action- 
line of his pattern, I have already touched on what in my opinion is 
the real source of the difficulty—that is, the sudden shifts in tech- 
nique. This requires closer scrutiny, for the shifts are not just 
between one scene and another; in King Lear they occur within the 
scene itself, even within a single speech. 


III 


Most conspicuously of all the plays King Lear shows Shakespeare’s 
mixed technique, which for purposes of simplification I shall call a 
combination of psychological realism ! and symbolical stylization. 


1 These terms are not, of course, absolute. By ‘psychological realism’ I mean an 
artistic technique of presentation and do not imply that even when it is a dominant 
technique it excludes all symbolism. Shakespeare even when ‘realistic’ is using 
poetry. One might further say that complete absence of symbolism is impossible in 
any realistic technique which has value as art; for, the moment that implications 
beyond the particular arise, these suggestions of universality are themselves a sort 
of symbolism. 
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Psychological realism is to a degree a new development in Elizabethan 
drama, though its seeds are to be found as early as Abraham and Isaac ; 
whereas symbolical stylization is already a mature artistic technique 
by the time of Everyman. The two methods exist side by side in 
Richard IT, as we have seen. In King Lear Shakespeare attempts a 
more subtle fusion of the two, and the result, marvellous though it is, 
causes some understandable confusion. Unlike Mr. Murry, I attribute 
whatever failure there is in the play not so much to the vision as to 
the artistry, which essays and comes near to achieving the virtually 
impossible. 

This eclectic technique is no specialty of Shakespeare’s, nor is it 
to be found only in the plays of his age. Actually, the poets had pre- 
pared the way. Wyatt and Sidney, while continuing artificial con- 
ventions of thought and style, had rebelled against them in search of 
more immediacy, more intensity, more passionate realism of image 
and rhythm. Ina sense Elizabethan drama was an inevitable expansion 
of a kind of poetry no longer content with pure lyric and narrative 
expression. Even poets who wrote no plays were none the less in- 
stinctively dramatic in their poems. Drayton, for instance, used the 
two techniques in his familiar but invariably astonishing sonnet, in 
which the direct, simple, colloquial speech of the first eight lines 
suddenly shifts in the last six to an unexpected personification ; 
realistic drama gives way to symbolical drama, as if the two lovers in 
the midst of a realistic conversation look down and actually see Love 
lying in death on the floor. The colloquial directness is so firmly 
established in the first part of the poem, and the daring transition so 
skilfully wrought, that unity is not broken; the effect is achieved 
almost without our realizing it— 


Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part ; 
Nay, I have done, you get no more of me, 

And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart 
That thus so cleanly I myself can free; 

Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows, 

And when we meet at any time again, 

Be it not seen in either of our brows 

That we one jot of former love retain. 

Now at the last gasp of love’s latest breath, 
When, his pulse failing, passion speechless lies, 
When faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 
And innocence is closing up his eyes, 

Now if thou would’st, when all have given him over, 
From death to life thou might’st him yet recover. 
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While in the same poetic current, Shakespeare, of course, is not 
imitating Drayton ; he arrives at a similar eclecticism through experi- 
menting with the technique which he had learned partly from Kyd, 
primarily from Marlowe, and which he was adapting to various aims 
and problems. His progress cannot be indicated by a straight line— 
toward greater realism, for instance—because he was constantly 
turning on himself, recombining the newer technique with the old; 
but we can trace an increasing preoccupation with psychological 
realism clearly apparent in Romeo and Juliet and Richard II and 
culminating, though by no means ending, in Measure for Measure 
and Hamlet. This progress toward greater psychological subtlety and 
realism was perhaps the greatest single force in developing the 
variety and flexibility of his blank verse, and the effect remains in the 
blank verse of the later period even when psychological interest has 
waned; but I am concerned with technique in a larger sense than 
metrics. 

In Richard II psychological realism is apparent in the simple, 
impassioned speeches of the Duchess of York, whose one human 
desire to save her son, traitor or no traitor, reveals by deliberate 
contrast the artificiality of York’s high-flown honour. But it is in 
Richard himself that we find the most elaborate probing of mental 
processes. If the psychological realism seems disappointing, we 
should remember not only that this is an early play, but also that a 
certain artificiality is essentially characteristic of Richard. For 
example, his rhetorical outburst against Bushy, Bagot, and Green— 

O villains, vipers, damn’d without redemption! 

Dogs easily won to fawn on any man! (III. ii.) 
is followed by a significant silence when he learns that they are not 
traitors to him, but dead. Then comes the speech in which Shake- 
speare traces with acute insight his characteristic reaction—almost a 
retreat from reality, certainly an escape from initiative and action into 
self-dramatization, self-pity, redeemed only by genuine intellectual 
and imaginative perception— 

No matter where. Of comfort no man speak! 

Let’s talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs, 

Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 

Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth .. . 
Exactly the same type of transition is shown in Juliet’s sudden 
change from the old-style dramatic rhetoric of her reaction when 
she learns that Romeo has slain 'Tybalt— 
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O serpent heart, hid with a flow’ring face! 
Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave? 
Beautiful tyrant! fiend angelical! 
Dove-feather’d raven! wolvish-ravening lamb! 


Shall I speak ill of him that is my husband? 

Ah, poor my lord, what tongue shall smooth thy name 

When I, thy three-hours wife, have mangled it? (111. ii.) 
It may be argued that Shakespeare was immature at this period and 
capable of writing bad poetry, but I find it hard to accept these 
sudden shifts of tone and verse in Richard II and Romeo and fuliet as 
accidental rather than conscious means of marking off false from 
genuine emotion. 

In the fifth scene of the last act Richard’s self-knowledge and 
intellectual penetration are presented in a soliloquy which, though 
somewhat artificial in its opening flat announcement of theme, may 
be called the first of Shakespeare’s great soliloquies, a clear adumbra- 
tion of Hamlet, in the suggestion not only of verse but also of psycho- 
logical flexibility. A soliloquy less kin in subject to Hamlet than 
Richard’s but even closer in technique is Romeo’s opening speech in 
the balcony scene. Here we see Shakespeare, with complete success, 
dramatizing the shift and play of feeling and thought by means of 
short lines and pauses, first used so brilliantly by Marlowe in Faustus’ 
last speech. Romeo begins with a set lyrical address, which suddenly 
comes home to him poignantly— 

It is my lady; O, it is my love! 
O that she knew she were! 
the incomplete line marking a pause in his thought; then a new 
response to action on her part— 
She speaks, yet she says nothing. What of that? 
Her eye discourses ; I will answer it. 
I am too bold. 
This abrupt wavering of confidence is followed by another lyrical 
flight, in which he can always be supremely confident since it calls for 
no decision or action. Again a gesture of hers interrupts him and stirs 
another shifting response, recalling him to himself with the same 
poignancy and self-distrust (he is at this stage too much the con- 
templative lover)— 
See how she leans her cheek upon her hand! 


O that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek! 
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When we turn to Measure for Measure we find Shakespeare ex- 
ploiting all these dramatic and verse devices to their maximum effect 
of realistic portrayal. The stripping of Angelo is an excellent example 
of the normal Elizabethan dramatic method ; but the parallel stripping 
of Isabella shows how brilliantly Shakespeare had worked out his new 
technique of psychological realism. No serious reader of the play can 
fail to see the conscious artistry of Shakespeare’s psychological 
preparation step by step through the First and Second Acts for the 
final revelation of Isabella in the first scene of the Third—not revela- 
tion only to the audience or reader, but to herself. Because so beauti- 
fully prepared for, it is accomplished in a little over a hundred lines 
(44-152) of dialogue so subtle that even in reading it one can follow 
exactly what is going on in Claudio’s and Isabella’s minds, and 
imagine the changing expression on their faces, the very inflections 
of voice. The germ of this technique is to be found in Richard II and 
in Romeo’s balcony speech ; in Measure for Measure Shakespeare has 
developed it to perfection. 

This new technique of psychological characterization is, of course, 
most brilliantly successful in Hamlet, who is dramatized with such 
extraordinary realism and complexity that the tendency has long 
been to consider him almost as an actual historical person rather than 
a character in a play. This tendency is dangerous, and the check of 
the historical critic is absolutely necessary to demonstrate that 
Hamlet is not a completely isolated phenomenon, to point out his 
relation to the Malcontent type and to the Revenge play; but Mr. 
Robertson’s, Mr. Schucking’s, Mr. Stoll’s and Mr. Bowers’ stratifica- 
tions, while of value, are really only a starting point for the under- 
standing of what Shakespeare accomplished in Hamlet. If we dismiss 
Coleridge’s Hamlet, Goethe’s Hamlet, Bradley’s Hamlet, we are still 
left with a characterization somewhat analogous in realistic com- 
plexity to Boswell’s Johnson and Joyce’s Leopold Bloom, one 
historical, the other fictional. In each case there remains ultimately 
something of an enigma, just as we can never fully understand any 
person in real life, no matter how intimate our relation. 

Mr. Eliot in The Sacred Wood regards Hamlet as an artistic failure 
because of the inadequacy of the ‘objective correlative’, and because 
he feels that Shakespeare did not himself fully solve the enigma of 
Hamlet. Unlike Mr. Eliot, I do not find Shakespeare’s presentation 
of Hamlet so disconcerting as the characterization of Coriolanus, 
where the beautiful artistic finish conceals a basic equivocation of 
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Shakespeare’s on the important matter of Coriolanus’s nobility ; Mr. 
| Eliot finds this Roman play one of Shakespeare’s two ‘most assured’ 
artistic successes. He does not allow equal latitude for different types 
of drama. ‘The great vice of English drama from Kyd to Galsworthy 
| has been that its aim of realism was unlimited’, he writes in Four 

Elizabethan Dramatists. ‘In one play, Everyman, and perhaps in that 

one play only, we have a drama within the limitations of art.’ This 
has real meaning, but is too restrictive, too similar to neo-classic 
rules. It is possible to have the greatest admiration for Everyman and 
still to feel profound relief that the whole of Elizabethan drama was 
not written in that pattern. Another type of greatness lies elsewhere, 
and it is only fair to Mr. Eliot to recall that he recognizes fully that 
greatness, with penetration and imaginative understanding, though 
with this underlying distrust. In Hamlet much of the difficulty arises 
from Shakespeare’s deliberately pushing psychological realism so far 
that it comes close to crossing the line from art itself into the material 
of art. We may call this extreme psychological realism an artistic 
weakness if we wish, but we must recognize that it is the cause of the 
unique phenomenon of Hamlet’s characterization and its greatness. 

Such scenes as that between Hamlet and Ophelia, between Hamlet 
and his mother, between Isabella and her brother in prison show the 
full possibilities of the method; but Shakespeare pursued it by no 
means to the exclusion of others even in these plays. Along with the 
) realistic characterization of Isabella we have the stylization of the 
Duke; just as, earlier, we have the Gardener scene in Richard II, and 
| the formal aubade adaptation in Romeo and Fuliet side by side with 
the embryonic psychological technique. Similarly, alongside the 
brilliantly subtle psychological realism of Iago (especially in the 
temptation scene in the Third Act) we have the deliberately formal 
rhetoric of Othello’s characteristic speech. Even when his realistic 
technique is at its highest point of development in Hamlet and 
Measure for Measure, Shakespeare clearly felt that he could not 
achieve the full effect which he desired by using a single method. 
Being a poet saved him from complete submergence in psycho- 
logical realism. And he returns more and more to poetic devices of 
stylization, lyricism and symbolism, because by these means, blended 
with his psychological insight, he can give richer depth and implica- 
tion. 
| In King Lear Edmund’s intrigue against his brother and father 
inevitably invites comparison with Iago’s practices on Othello’s 
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credulity. After the somewhat formal dramatic soliloquy of Edmund 
(1. ii.), reminiscent of the Angelo-type, the rest of the scene is de- 
veloped by means of the same psychological realism so brilliantly 
used in the case of Iago; and Gloucester at this point, in his credulity 
and garrulity, is portrayed with the realism which in the earlier 
exhaustive study of old age in Polonius causes tedium, That the scene 
as a whole is not so subtle or convincing as the Iago parallel, may be 
owing to the fact that Shakespeare is bored by repeating what he has 
already done so consummately; more probably he is no longer 
primarily concerned with psychological realism, though he is using 
the method, as he does in a far more subtle way in the main plot. 

The opening scene of King Lear is predominantly formal and 
stylized, with the setting of the problem explicitly by Cordelia 
(i. 283) in a manner analogous to Richard II and Measure for Measure. 
In this scene Lear is presented with little psychological subtlety or 
detail ; only important characteristics, such as his childish vanity, his 
impetuous anger, are blocked in; but when we next see him— 

Let me not stay a jot for dinner; go get it ready. 
How now! what art thou? (I. iv.) 
these suggestions are picked up and dramatized in more detail and 
with considerably more direct insight into the workings of his mind: 

Lear: Thou rememb’rest me of mine own conception. I have perceived 
a most faint neglect of late, which I have rather blamed as mine own 
jealous curiosity than as a very pretence and purpose of unkindness. I will 
look further into’t. But where’s my fool? I have not seen him this two days. 

Knight: Since my young lady’s going into France, sir, the fool hath 
much pined away. 

Lear: No more of that ; I have noted it well. Go you and tell my daughter 
I would speak with her. 

In this passage we have not only a revelation of his thought pro- 
cesses and of the change that is coming over him, but an indication 
that there is a great deal on his mind which he is not talking about 
(No more of that; I have noted it weil). This is brought home to us by 
a seeming irrelevance of Lear’s in the next scene, occurring in the 
midst of a conversation which he seems to be following, since he 
makes the necessary answers : 

Fool: Thou canst tell why one’s nose stands i’ th’ middle on’s face? 

Lear: No. 

Fool: Why, to keep one’s eyes of either side’s nose, that what a man 


cannot smell out, ’a may spy into. 
Lear: I did her wrong. 
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This is indeed subtle, realistic psychology, portraying in one stroke 
the mind at work on two levels. Shakespeare resorts to this method 
much more sparingly in King Lear than in Hamlet and Othello, but 
he uses it especially to mark the change coming over Lear as the 
unpleasant truth is borne home to him; for instance, again— 

Fiery? the fiery Duke? Tell the hot Duke that— 

No, but not yet! May be he is not well. . . (II. iv.) 
In general, wherever this psychological emphasis is made, the result 
is to centre our attention on Lear as a person and on his individual 
tragedy, and this is important in the total effect of the play. 

That psychological realism is not Shakespeare’s primary aim is 
early made clear. The inferiority in realistic conviction of Edmund’s 
plot to Iago’s indicates (besides the necessity for economy in the sub- 
plot) a shift in emphasis, already suggested by the deliberately 
stylized, heightened Olympian sovereignty of Lear’s court scene 
preceding. Both of Shakespeare’s main dramatic methods are evident 
from the beginning; the first transition from the predominantly 
symbolic stylization of the opening (emphasized by the use of 
rhymes—ll. 257-85) is made when at the end of the scene Goneril 
and Regan relapse into their prose consideration of ways and means ; 
then comes the semi-psychological realism of scene ii. An example 
of an even more abrupt shift is to be found in the Fourth Act, where 
the subtly realistic scene between Regan and Oswald (scene v.) is 
immediately followed by the scene containing both Gloucester’s 
imaginary leap over Dover cliff and Lear capering in the meadow. 

But the combination of the two techniques is best seen in Shake- 
speare’s treatment of the hundred knights, now realistic, now sym- 
bolical, now a combination of the two. The hundred knights are an 
essential part of Lear’s compact with his daughters, and the first 
mention of them contains the hint also of their symbolical signifi- 
cance: 

Ourself, by monthly course, 
With reservation of an hundred knights, 
By you to be sustain’d, shall our abode 
Make with you by due turns. Only we still retain 
The name, and all th’additions toaking . (I. i.) 
Almost immediately the knights become a centre of purely realistic 
contention. Goneril remarks to Oswald: 


His knights grow ued and himself upbraids us 
On every trifle. ‘ ° 
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And let his knights have colder looks among you. 
What grows of it, no matter. Advise your fellows so. 
I would breed from hence occasions, and I shall, 
That I may speak . . . (1. iii.) 
The effect of this appears in the very next scene, in which one of the 
knights in question calls attention to the ‘abatement of kindness’, and 
Lear confesses that he has ‘perceived a most faint neglect’. Finally 
Goneril brings the matter to a head, complaining to her father of the 
riotous behaviour of his train: 
Be then desir’d 
By her that else will take the thing she begs 
A little to disquantity your train. 
And the remainder that shall still depend 
To be such men as may besort your age, 
Which know themselves, and you. (I. iv.) 

So far the whole question of the knights is treated as a realistic 
quarrel between Goneril and Lear in terms of a domestic situation. 
Except for the clear threat in Goneril’s just quoted speech and our 
well-based suspicion of her motives, there seems to be reasonableness 
in her complaints. (Shakespeare has given us no proof, only her word 
against Lear’s, as to the knights’ character and behaviour.) Further- 
more, Lear’s own behaviour up to this point has been wilful, arrogant, 
childishly imperious. Surely Goneril, whatever she has up her sleeve, 
hasso far done nothing to justify Lear’s savagely cruel curse (i.iv.297- 
311). In the preponderantly realistic treatment Shakespeare runs the 
risk of eliciting from a first reader of the play a perfectly natural 
objective judgment not at all sympathetic to Lear; for if we take him 
literally at this point he has little to excuse his self-will, his savagery, 
except magnificence in his arrogance and eloquence, and the pity that 
we feel for one who, having made a criminally foolish mistake, will 
not yet accept his own responsibility. It may be said that arrogance 
is Lear’s ‘tragic flaw’, but in no other tragic protagonist does Shake- 
speare so greatly emphasize the ‘flaw’ before enlisting sympathy. 
After his curse of Goneril, Lear leaves the stage for four lines, and 
returns crying, ‘What, fifty of my followers at a clap? Within a fort- 
night?’—and proceeds with a speech which, interpreted on the 
realistic plane, is that of a thwarted child, but which is much too 
eloquent and moving to be explained in this way; the poetic quality 
of his anger and emotion are out of proportion to the realistic motiva- 
tion. To one familiar with the play it is apparent that Shakespeare is 
not stressing strictly psychological, realistically convincing motiva- 
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tion, that he has a certain symbolism in mind with Lear and his 
hundred knights from the start; the quality of the poetry causes no 
ultimate difficulty. And yet it must be confessed that psychological 
realism has been so stressed at various points that it does not com- 
pletely fuse with the symbolical treatment. There is for the unwary 
audience or reader a slight grinding of shifting gears. 

Goneril’s subsequent repetition of ‘hundred knights’ (I. iv. 345, 347, 
355) may be explained psychologically as irritation, but the repetition 
by now has the effect also of a poetic refrain, is beginning to convey 
implications of a deeper symbolism. ‘The theme is next picked up by 
Regan in a transparent attempt to seize upon any means to enforce 
her secret desire: 


Was he [Edgar] not companion with the riotous knights 
That tend upon my father? 


No marvel then though he were ill affected. 
*Tis they have put him on the old man’s death . . . (11. i.) 

This serves also to keep the theme in mind till its full and final de- 
velopment in the fourth scene of the Second Act, in which the two 
dramatic methods fuse—more strictly speaking, the psychological 
realism rises into symbolical stylization. By this time the pain of 
Lear’s growing recognition of what is being done to him and the 
terrible momentum of his two daughters’ persecution have become 
so great that questions of motivation and responsibility, legitimately 
felt in the First Act, do not arise. What is being done is so much 
more important than why it is being done. The determination of 
Goneril and Regan to eliminate the hundred knights is developed as a 
practical plot with something of the same psychological realism as the 
earlier scene, but no one is going to interpret realistically Lear’s 
willingness to shift from one cursed daughter to the other on the 
basis of the number of knights which she allows him or of his equation 
of love with number; that is patently absurd. Even to the most 
literal-minded some symbolical significance in the oft-repeated 
number must by now be apparent, and Lear’s turning to one 
daughter, then the other, as the number is relentlessly diminished 
has an inevitable effect of stylization in acting as well as dialogue. 


Lear: Return to her and fifty men dismissed ? 
No, rather I abjure all roofs . . . 


I can be patient, I can stay with Regan, 
I and my hundred knights. 
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Regan: Not altogether so. 
. . What, fifty followers? 
Is it not well? What should you need of more? 


Goneril: Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance 
From those that she calls servants, or from mine? 
Regan: Why not, my lord? , 
er I entreat you 
To bring | but five-and- -twenty. To no more 
Will I give place or notice. 
Lear: I gave you all— 
Regan: And in good time you gave it! 
Lear: Made you my guardians, my depositaries ; 
But kept a reservation to be followed 
With such a number. What, must I come to you 
With five-and-twenty, Regan? Said you so? 
Regan: And speak’t again, my lord. No more with me. 
Lear: Those wicked creatures yet do look well-favour’d 
When others are more wicked ; not being the worst 
Stands in some rank of praise. [To Goneril] I'll go with thee. 
Thy fifty yet doth double five-and-twenty 
And thou art twice her love. 
Goneril: Hear me, my lord. 
What need you five-and-twenty, ten, or five, 
To follow in a house where twice so many 
Have a command to tend you? 
Regan: What need one? 


Whereupon we have the speech to which all this symbolical diminu- 
tion of the hundred knights has been leading. On the psychological 
realistic level there has been insufficient preparation for it; Lear 
suddenly voices experience too profound for a character looked at 
objectively as a fond, proud, spoiled old king disowned by his 
daughters. Yet poetically the speech rises as a magnificent culmina- 
tion of the symbolical elimination of one hundred knights : 
Goneril: What need you five-and-twenty, ten, or five . 
Regan: What need one? 
Lear: , reason not the need! Our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous. 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
Man’s life is cheap as beast’s. Thou art a lady: 
If only to go warm were gorgeous, 
Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous wear’st, 
Which scarcely keeps thee warm . . . 
That the whole scene has been planned as a dramatic setting for this 
speech is inescapable ; but the setting, which would have been subtly 
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psychological in Hamlet, is here only slightly so, is much more 
analogous to the setting of Ariel’s ‘Full fathom five’ song in The 
Tempest. That song rises from its context like an aria in an opera. 
Lear’s speech is like a climax to a great musical movement. 

Even during the course of this very speech Shakespeare shifts back 
to the other technique, to psychological realism. Lear seems to falter 
on the key word need, and the association brings him back to his own 
plight in a brilliant transition from one technique to the other: 

But for true need— 

You heavens, give me that patience, patience I need! 

You see me here, you gods, a poor old man, 

As full of grief as age; wretched in both. 

If it be you that stirs these daughters’ hearts 

Against their father, fool me not so much 

To bear it tamely; touch me with noble anger, 

And let not women’s weapons, water drops, 

Stain my man’s cheeks! No, you unnatural hags! 

I will have such revenges on you both 

That all the world shall—I will do such things— 

What they are yet, I know not; but they shall be 

The terrors of the earth! You think I'll weep. 

No, I'll not weep. 
At once our attention is shifted from the tone of grand human 
tragedy to the plight of one tragically broken old man, with the 
pathetic suggestion, at the end, of a child’s frustration. 


IV 
There is in the portrayal of Lear enough psychological realism to 
explain why most of the great critics of the nineteenth century, so 
predominantly interested in character and psychology, and some of 
their followers of our own day, approach King Lear in the same spirit 
in which they approach Hamlet, Othello and Macbeth. Bradley’s 
interpretation of ‘And my poor fool is hang’d’, is that Lear’s mind 
is wavering, that he is confusing Cordelia and the fool. Bradley 
rightly calls attention to the subtlety of Shakespeare’s psychological 
realism in this instance; but we need not go to the extreme of Mr. 
Murry’s contention that Shakespeare is trying to portray literal mad- 
ness in Lear. Bradley further maintains that unless we suppose that 
the Fool ‘is touched in the brain we lose half the effect of his appear- 
ance in the Storm-scenes’,and proceeds to that astonishing re-creation 
of the Fool so dear to the Romantic critics. This re-creation is based 
on the assumption that Shakespeare’s characterization of the Fool is 
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by the same method of psychological realism which he employs in 
Hamlet and to some extent in Lear. This lovable Fool, heroically out- 
jesting his master’s calamities, cannot survive one glance at the text. 
If we insist on psychological realism here, the Fool becomes a 
monster of sadism, taunting Lear with his follies, diabolically finger- 
ing the raw nerve at every conceivable opportunity. One can see how 
Shakespeare’s mixed technique could lead a critic with the nineteenth 
century bias into a realistic interpretation of the Fool; but not how 
so acute a critic as Bradley could follow the realistic method so 
unrealistically. 

Perhaps it is going to the other extreme to say that the Fool has no 
character at all; but he is personalized only enough to get by in a cast 
of characters. He is more a dramatic and poetic device than a 
characterization, and is presented almost entirely by the stylized 
symbolical method. That the Fool has pined away since Cordelia’s 
departure is significant primarily for its effect on Lear, who is being 
presented largely by psychological realism. We never see Cordelia 
and the Fool together, nor any real evidence in the Fool himself of 
this devotion. Similarly, Lear’s indicated fondness for the Fool is a 
characterization of Lear, not the Fool, who completely, but not in- 
explicably, disappears at the end of the play, Shakespeare has not 
forgotten a beloved character creation; he has simply dispensed with 
a dramatic device which has served its purpose. 

That purpose is an excellent example of his mature symbolic 
stylization. Beneath all the old saws, seeming nonsense, snatches of 
verse uttered by the Fool there is always the relentless reiteration of 
Lear’s folly ; so that only the appearance of the fool’s role (that is, to 
entertain) remains to cloak a new function of poetic and dramatic 
intensification. Kent calls him ‘not altogether fool’, and Lear com- 
plains of his bitterness; but the bitterness is impersonal, since the 
Fool is virtually a personification of the bitter truth tormenting Lear 
to madness: “T'ruth’s a dog must to kennel’ . . . (I. iv.). He is, in a 
sense, a psychological device, but stylized and un-realistic; he is a 
dramatization of what is really going on in Lear’s mind, which other- 
wise we learn only from a few of his remarks, such as, ‘No more of 
that. I have noted it well’, and ‘I did her wrong’. This technique, 
though incomparably more skilful in realistic colouring, is essentially 
the symbolic objectification of the Good and Evil Angels of Doctor 
Faustus, Shakespeare uses it again in Antony and Cleopatra, the play 
most similar in method to King Lear, Enobarbus is much more a 
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characterization than the Fool, but like the Fool he is at times merely 
a brilliant dramatic device for intensification, usually of the realistic 
and cynical, but-twice (“Age cannot wither her’, and the barge speech) 
of the romantic side of the great love affair. 

King Lear anticipates another stylistic device of Antony and 
Cleopatra—the poetic heightening of the death scene by means of 
what is virtually a lyrical refrain. Immediately after Lear’s moving 
speech in the psychological realistic vein, 

Lend me a looking glass, 


If that her breath will mist or stain the stone 
Why, then she lives— 


Kent, Edgar, and Albany break in like a lyrical chorus: 


Kent: Is this the promised end? 

Edgar: Or image of that horror? 

Albany: Fall and cease! 
This lyrical quality is to be found in Kent’s, ‘Break, heart ; I prithee, 
break!’ just after Lear dies. The same effect is beautifully achieved 
in the midst of Cleopatra’s death speech by Charmian’s two inter- 
jections, ‘O Eastern Star!’ and ‘O, break, O break!’ In such instances 
realism and psychology are subordinated to purely poetic effect. 

Small wonder that Bradley comments: ‘With the possible exception 

of Lear himself, no one of the characters strikes us as psychologically 
a wonderful creation, like Hamlet or Iago or even Macbeth; one or 
two seem even to be somewhat faint and thin. And, what is more 
significant, it is not quite natural to us to regard them from this point 
of view at all.’ He continues very acutely: ‘We seem to trace the 
tendency which, a few years later, produced Ariel and Caliban, the 
tendency of imagination to analyse and abstract, to decompose 
human nature into its constituent factors, and then to construct 
beings in whom one or more of these factors is absent or atrophied 
or only incipient. This, of course, is a tendency which produces 
symbols, allegories, personifications of qualities and abstract ideas. . . 
While it would be going too far to suggest that he was employing 
conscious symbolism or allegory in King Lear, it does appear to 
disclose a mode of imagination not so very far removed from the 
mode with which, we must remember, Shakespeare was perfectly 
familiar in Morality plays and in the Faerie Queen.’ Fearing the risk 
of ‘going too far’, Bradley does not go far enough; after this excellent 
suggestion, he retreats into his usual approach to character interpre- 
tation. But the analogy which he urges timidly and does not develop 
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is an illuminating one. This phenomenon can be explained by looking 
backward in Shakespeare, as we have been doing, as well as by looking 
forward to The Tempest. The type of characterization in King Lear 
resulting from this combination of psychological realism and sym- 
bolical stylization, though naturally more intense and dramatic, is of 
the same order as the Faerie Queene, where at his best Spenser fuses 
abstract and concrete, but where figures like Una and Britomart 
constantly shift between the symbolical and the realistic levels. 
Goneril, who is the most astonishing characterization in the play, 
represents this fusion perfectly. We have only to contrast her with 
Lady Macbeth to see the difference in method. Like Iago, she seems 
to be almost a personification of evil, but she is much more con- 
sistently a symbol; her subtlety is poetic, not psychological, though 
psychology is present. She is made imaginatively so real, so con- 
vincing, that we find no disconcerting shift from one technique to the 
other as in the case of Lear and Edmund; there is no temptation to 
puzzle over her psychological motivation. For her Shakespeare 
evolves a beautifully individual manner of speech, flexible though 
terse and formal (imitated afterwards by Webster): 
Wear this. Spare speech. 

Decline your head. This kiss, if it durst speak, 

Would stretch thy spirits up into the air. 

Conceive, and fare thee well . . . (IV. ii.) 
When Albany confronts her with full evidence of her crimes she 
dismisses him and them contemptuously: ‘An interlude!’ She is a 
magnificent embodiment of evil, and no less one of Shakespeare’s 
greatest character creations because, unlike Lady Macbeth, she is 
superhuman, an allegorical figure. 


V 


This combination of two techniques is an extraordinarily complex 
and ambitious attempt on Shakespeare’s part at a solution of the 
fundamental problem of any writer—the simultaneous achievement 
of concrete individuality and universal significance. Each technique, 
of course, contains in itself some elements of the other. Symbolism 
is realistic to the extent that all art must be concrete; realism is 
symbolical to the extent that art of any value must imply meaning 
beyond itself. But in King Lear Shakespeare does not avoid the 
differences between the two techniques in order to exploit their 
common ground; he seeks rather to take advantage of the whole 
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range of each technique, of sharp differences as well as similarities. 
In doing so he achieves his greatest complexity, but at the cost of 
some confusion and loss of clarity. 

Without pretending to a full interpretation of the play, I wish to 
indicate specifically but briefly how an understanding of this mixed 
technique is essential to any final estimate. King Lear is much more 
than an individual tragedy, but it is that too, and from this point of 
view the comparison with Richard II is especially illuminating. In 
Richard, for example, the element of self-pity is deliberately stressed 
as integral to the final effect, not only of his characterization, but of 
the quality of his tragedy. In Richard IT, therefore, Shakespeare’s use 
of self-dramatization, both as a means of characterization and as a 
merely technical device for creating suspense in passivity, causes no 
difficulty. Lear, like Richard, is constantly dramatizing himself; but 
the same dual purpose of this self-dramatization is not so successful 
in the more complex tragedy. Lear’s alternation between self-pity 
and concern for others is clearly meant as a dramatization of the 
change coming over the old king, and this significance is tremendously 
moving; still it is somewhat disconcerting to find Lear as late as the 
end of the Fourth Act crying, 

I should e’en die with pity 
To see another thus .. . 
and being obviously theatrical in one of his finest moments: 


If you have poison for me I will drink it. 
I know you do not love me; for your sisters 
Have, as I do remember, done me wrong. 
You have some cause, they have not. 
This is the spirit of Richard, and of Othello’s dying speech, about 
which Mr. Eliot remarks: ‘Othello succeeds in turning himself into 
a pathetic figure, by adopting an esthetic rather than a moral attitude, 
dramatizing himself against his environment. He takes in the spec- 
tator, but the human motive is primarily to take in himself.’ This 
attitude Mr. Eliot relates to the stoicism derived from Seneca; but as 
it is manifested in Lear we cannot speak of it with such confidence, 
because, unlike Othello, Lear is only partiallya psychological creation. 
Since Shakespeare’s intention is to dramatize the modification of 
Lear’s egoism by intense suffering, one might be tempted to interpret 
the persistence to the end of this egoism, manifested chiefly as self- 
pity, as his recognition of essential human frailty : some self-concern 
will stain man’s moments of greatest humility. But, though this may 
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reconcile us completely to Lear, though we may quite legitimately 
take it as an implication of the tragedy, there is insufficient evidence 
in the play itself to show that this is Shakespeare’s meaning. Speaking 
historically, we may say that in spite of his refinement, some traces 
of the cruder ‘Senecan stoicism’ remain. Speaking technically, and 
with more certainty, we may say that the self-pity is in part an inevit- 
able by-product of the useful device of self-dramatization. I think we 
can further say that this is simply one of the insoluble difficulties of 
combining two different techniques in an attempt to present simul- 
taneously a psychologically realistic individual tragedy of ingratitude, 
and a symbolical tragedy of man’s inhumanity to man. 

King Lear is not a Morality Play like Marlowe’s Faustus, but it has 
more the effect of one than any other play of Shakespeare’s because 
of the unusual degree of symbolical stylization, which makes possible 
a terrific and universal emotional power. Not only Richard II, but 
such later protagonists as Antony, and especially Coriolanus, are 
intensely individual, though their tragedies have wider implications. 
Lear is not only Lear but Everyman. Shakespeare seems to be con- 
sciously or unconsciously attempting a fusion of the native medizval 
tragedy and the Senecan derivation. He is trying to accomplish too 
much in content as well as in technique. There are really too many 
themes, since some of them are merely stated without any, or at least 
with ineffective, development (except as one remembers the contexts 
of previous plays) ; this in itself shows that he is working on a grander 
scale than ever before or after. 

But, largely because of the combination of techniques, magnificent, 
complex expression is given to at least one dominant theme of the 
play—the stripping of man to the bone, the reduction of proud man 
to the level of ‘poor, bare, forked animal’—not in the tone or spirit of 
Hamlet’s reduction to the quintessence of dust, for in King Lear 
there is less of the spirit of negation and more of an agonized search- 
ing for truth. I have already analysed the effectiveness of the elimina- 
tion of the hundred knights in an attempt to show how much more 
central this is to the core of the play than may at first appear. But 
there are other variations. Begun by Lear’s divesting himself of 
everything save the ‘name and all the additions of a king’, followed 
immediately by the disinheriting of Cordelia, the theme is given 
unexpected positive statement by France’s rescue of her: 


Fairest Cordelia, that art most rich, being poor; 
Most choice, forsaken; and most lov’d, despised! 


(I. i.) 
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Those who see only negativism in the play forget this speech, and 
forget that it is prophetic of Lear, too. Next we find Edgar, for 
self-protection— 
bethought 

To take the basest and most poorest shape 

That ever penury, in contempt of man, 

Brought near to beast . . . (II. iii.) 
—a disguise device of which Shakespeare makes brilliant symbolical 
use while Edgar is with Lear all through the heath scenes of the 
Third Act. Kent’s sentence to the stocks symbolizes more than 
the discomfort of a loyal follower; it is intended to discredit Lear 
himself. Finally : 

Take physic, pomp; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 

Lear says, as he begins to accept the unwelcome truth, reduced to 
the level of ‘poor, unaccommodated man’, and, like Edgar, left to the 
mercy of the pitiless storm. 

Already the stripping has acquired another significance. In the 

second scene of the Third Act, Lear cries: 
Tremble, thou wretch 
That has within thee undivulged crimes 
Unwhipp’d of justice . . . 
and his desire to ‘anatomize Regan’, to ‘see what breeds about her 
heart’ (111. vi.), is fulfilled in this different sort of stripping of 
Goneril, when Albany turns upon her: 
Thou changed and self-cover’d thing, for shame! 
Bemonster not thy features. st 
;. £ ee eS Howe’er thou art a fiend, 
A woman’s shape doth shield thee . . . (IV. ii.) 
And so in countless ways by a complexity of symbolism, of relentless 
stripping to the bone, the ultimate truth is dramatized, until we feel 
with Edgar when he first meets his blind father, ‘O gods! Who is’t 
can say, “I am at the worst?” ’ 

This is not merely the favourite mediz val theme—vanity of vanities 
—any more than it is merely a re-statement of the familiar medizval 
conception of tragedy—the fall of princes; but King Lear is related 
to both, just as this literal and symbolical, this psychological and 
allegorical stripping is reminiscent of Everyman deserted in turn by 
all his friends, stripped of everything except Good Deeds on his way 
to the grave. The primary difference is that Everyman stands naked 

before God, whereas Lear stands naked before himself and the world. 
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THE STRANGE CASE OF OLOR ISCANUS 


By Harotp R. WALLey ! 


Henry Vaughan is best known as a religious poet, and it is chiefly his 
religious verse which has engaged critical attention. Final evaluation 
of his work, however, is complicated by a number of perplexities 
which obscure both his life and poetic activity. These cannot be 
dispelled without proper attention to the considerable body of 
secular poetry from his pen, which is a corollary too much neglected. 

Henry Vaughan’s secular poetry appeared in three volumes: 
Poems, With the tenth Satyre of Fuvenal Englished (1646), Olor 
Iscanus (1651), and Thalia Rediviva: The Pass-Times and Diversions 
of a Countrey-Muse (1678). The first of these presents no difficulty. 
It was unquestionably prepared for the press by Vaughan himself 
and launched with his full, if diffident, approval. In the light of later 
events, it may be accepted as the green fruit of his unregenerate 
youth. 

The case of Olor Iscanus, however, is of an entirely different order. 
This second collection of secular verse, upon its appearance in 1651 
under the imprint of Humphrey Moseley, frankly advertised itself as 
an unauthorized publication of early work. In his address To the 
Reader, the ‘Publisher’ admits, ‘I have not the Author’s Approbation 
to the Fact’, explaining that “The Author had long agoe condemn’d 
these Poems to Obscuritie. . . . Here is a Flame hath been some- 
times extinguished: Thoughts that have been lost and forgot, but 
now they break out again like the Platonic Reminiscencie’. Neverthe- 
less, the volume bore a dedicatory epistle signed by Vaughan and 
dated ‘Newton by Usk this 17. of Decemb. 1647’. 2 The most obvious 


1 The author has not been able to correct proofs owing to the delays in 
transatlantic mails. 

2 This dedication to Lord Kildare Digby is exceedingly perplexing. Its whole 
tone, as well as its passing references to ‘these papers’ and ‘this work’, does not seem 
to imply a volume of poems, to which it nowhere refers. Moreover, while both the 
1652 and 1654 volumes of prose are dedicated to patrons, none of the 1646, 1650, 
and 1655 volumes of verse is dedicated to a specific individual. But, in the light of 
Vaughan’s own list of his works (cf. his letter to Aubrey, Works, ed. L. C. Martin, 
II, 668), it is difficult to see for what other work the dedication could have been pre- 
pared. Perhaps an independent publication of the prose, later included in Olor 
Iscanus, was originally planned. On the other hand, the commendatory poem by 
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interpretation is that the volume was originally undertaken shortly 
after 1646 in the first flush of acknowledged authorship, and was 
ready for the press late in 1647. Thereupon occurred certain shadowy 
events which caused abandonment of the project, diverted Vaughan’s 
attention to religious poetry, and resulted in the publication of Silex 
Scintillans in 1650. Finally, the abandoned collection of secular 
poems was salvaged without Vaughan’s consent and published a year 
later as Olor Iscanus. Such an explanation would seem quite con- 
sistent with the recovery of trivia rejected by a poet who had experi- 
enced a more austere illumination, were it not for the awkward fact 
i that nearly half the poems included in the volume seem to date 
between 1648 and 1651. 

The sequel is interesting, if not a little confusing. In 1654 Vaughan 
punished the offending Moseley by selecting him to publish his 
Flores Solitudinis. Later in the same year, however, in his preface to 
the enlarged edition of Silex Scintillans, Vaughan publicly repudiated 
his illegitimate offspring. Launching in a mood of intense piety a 
comprehensive attack upon ‘idle books’ and those poems of the wits 
which one must ‘term Parricides, and a soul-killing Issue’, he con- 
| tinues : 


i 





I must remember, that I my self have for many years together, languished 
t of this very sickness; and it is no long time since I have recovered. But 
| (blessed be God for it!) I have by his saving assistance supprest my greatest 
follies, and those which escaped from me, are (I think) as innoxious, as 
most of that vein use to be . . . I do here most humbly and earnestly beg 
that none would read them.! 





However one may take this somewhat ambiguous renunciation, the 
remaining facts are even more ambiguous. After the valiant dedica- 
tion to holy works in the preface just cited, Vaughan published no 
further works of a religious nature. But the same year, 1655, in which 
Vaughan publicly proclaimed that ‘the Aurt that ensues by the 
| publication of pieces so notoriously ill, lies heavily upon the Stationers 


Vaughan’s brother, printed in Olor Iscanus, with its reference to the king (1. 22), 
and to Vaughan’s rejection of a muster of commendatory poets, such as the one for 

i} Cartwright in which both Vaughans participated c. 1648, unmistakably is for a 
volume of poems, and apparently for one about the year 1648. In spite of the diffi- 
—_ the dedication thus seems most reasonably to apply to a volume of verse of 
1647-8. 
* Works, 11, 390. While this repudiation was probably intended to a pply to all 
of Vaughan’s published secular work, it was doubtless directed especially to Olor 
Iscanus. At a time when Vaughan was condemning idle books under the inspiration 
of a religious fervour promoted by George Herbert and evidenced in the first edition 
of Silex, the subsequent appearance of Olor Iscanus was decidedly awkward and 
demanded some public explanation. 
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account’, |! saw the appearance of his Hermetical Physick, again under 
the imprint of Moseley. Finally, in a letter to John Aubrey, dated 
15 June, 1673, although he neglected to mention the Poems of 1646, 
Vaughan blandly listed Olor Iscanus in his official bibliography, 
hastening to add ‘Thaka Rediviva, a peece now ready for the presse’.* 
This last volume, finally published in 1678, is admittedly a collection 
of early and late work. The character of the contents suggests that 
Vaughan maintained a considerable tenacity for the products of his 
Muse, and that little escaped his own salvaging. This salvage, while 
it includes sixteen poems of a generally religious nature and certain 
translations and Latin epigrams, also presents twenty-one original 
secular poems, many of which are decidedly inconsistent with 
Vaughan’s earlier repudiation. 

Superficially, these circumstances would seem to imply that 
Vaughan’s religious professions and pious remorse for youthful 
follies are a bit disingenuous. At the worst, a man who renounces 
idle verses while continuing to pen them lays himself open to a 
suspicion of sanctimonious hypocrisy. At the best, a belated return 
to the aberrations of youth smacks of unfortunate wavering in the 
faith, or of that ‘most vain, insatiable desire to be reputed Poets’ 
which Vaughan so roundly condemned in his preface to Silex 
Scintillans. But before pronouncing summary judgment it is well to 
consider further the circumstances, and particularly the chronology, 
of Vaughan’s secular poems. 

These considerations inevitably focus upon the curious case of 
Vaughan’s one unauthorized volume, Olor Iscanus. The pertinent 
dates are three: 17 December, 1647, when Vaughan signed his 
dedication to some work, presumably the original manuscript of 
Olor Iscanus; the period between December, 1647, and 28 April, 
1651, which saw Vaughan’s turn to religious poetry and ended with 
the registering of the unauthorized Olor Iscanus ; and the period after 
1651, which is represented in religious verse by the second volume of 
Silex Scintillans, and in secular verse by Thalia Rediviva. Of 
Vaughan’s earliest poetic manner and interests a general indication 
is provided by the Poems of 1646. This volume contains thirteen 
original poems and a translation from Juvenal. Of the original poems, 
all but two are conventional love poems; the remaining two reflect 
the commonplace London life of tavern sociability, high living and 


1 Works, I, 391. The preface to Silex is dated ‘Septem. 30. 1654’. 
2 Ibid., 11, 668. 
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low funds, polite flirtation, genteel classical learning, and literary 
avocation. Behind them lies an unblushing debt to the poets of the 
day, to Jonson, Donne, Suckling, Randolph, Habington, and Carew. 
The translation, frankly described by a poet not notable for origin- 
ality as a means ‘to feather some slower Houres’, is aptly chosen to 
enlarge a theme elsewhere present in the volume—the futility of 
ambition and the vanity of worldly success, together with the poet’s 
self-consolation that he is the victim of neither. 

Olor Iscanus, as published in 1651, contains forty-seven poems 
arranged in the following order: a Latin introductory address ‘Ad 
Posteros’, seventeen original poems, twenty-five translations, and 
four Latin epigrams. Of the original poems all but the first three are 
occasional, consisting of personal epistles, elegies, and commendatory 
addresses. About half, too, can be dated with reasonable accuracy. 
Numbered in the order in which they appear in the volume, the 
following may be assigned to the period before December, 1647: 

(7) Elegie on the death of Mr. R. W. (1646) ! 
(8) Upon a Cloke lent him by Mr. J. Ridsley (c. 1646) ? 
(9) Upon Mr. Fletchers Playes (1647).3 
To the period 1648-51 belong the following: 
(10) Upon the Poems and Playes of . . . William Cartwright 


(c. 1648) 4 

(12) Elegie on the death of Mr. R. Hall, slain at Pontefract, 1648 
(1648) 

(15) To the most Excellently accomplish’d, Mrs. K. Philips 
(1650) 5 


(16) Epitaph upon the Lady Elizabeth (1650) 6 
(17) To Sir William D’avenant, upon his Gondibert (1651) 7 


1 Vaughan states that ‘A full years griefe’ has passed since R. W. died at Routon 
Heath, 24 September, 1645. 

? The cloak was used at the evacuation of ‘craggie Biston’, 5 November, 1645, 
which the poem implies occurred some time before its return. 

% Although not included among the tributes in the Fletcher folio of 1647, the 
poem states that ‘Wits last Edition is now i’ th’ Presse’. 

* Published in Cartwright’s Works (1651). Since this volume was registered 
4 May, 1648, it is quite possible that Vaughan’s poem was written at about this time 
or even slightly earlier. Because of the poem’s place in the arrangement of Olor 
Iscanus I am inclined to accept this early date. 

5 The poem is apparently a reply to the one by the Matchless Orinda “To Mr. 
Henry Vaughan, Silurist, on his Poems’. Orinda’s poem, since it alludes to Poems 
(1646) and Silex (1650), but not to Olor Iscanus, must date after the spring of 1650 
and probably before that of 1651. 

® Died 8 September, 1650. 

7 Since the poem repeats ideas contained in the tributes of Cowley and Waller 
prefixed to Gondibert (1651), it probably follows publication of the volume. 
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Also to this group in all probability may be added the thirteenth 
poem, to ‘Mr. T. Powell, upon His Translation of Malvezzi’s 
Christian Politician’,' and the fourteenth, “To my worthy friend 
Master T. Lewes’.? 

From the foregoing it may be observed that the original poems of 
Olor Iscanus seem to be arranged in a roughly chronological order, 
at least to the extent that the seventh, eighth, and ninth poems fall 
during or just before 1647, and the following poems in the years 
1648-51. This hypothesis receives support from the general nature 
of the first six poems in the book, which should be in Vaughan’s 
earliest manner, and which in content and spirit actually are very 
close to the Poems of 1646. The first poem is filled with the polite 
learning of the day, reveals indebtedness to Vaughan’s early poetic 
models, and manifests a fresh enthusiasm for his native heath, as a 
haven from ‘new warre’ elsewhere, in a manner befitting one who has 
but dedicated himself poet of Siluria. “The Charnel-house’ in both 
subject-matter and tone is strongly reminiscent of Juvenal’s tenth 
satire, which Vaughan had recently translated. ‘In Amicum feenera- 
torem’ and ‘To his friend’ are playfully rueful surveys of the im- 
pecunious poet’s unhappy lot, which hark back to the not remote 
London days. The poem on Gombauld’s Endymion reflects a real 
enthusiasm for the pastoral prettiness of those romances which by 
1654 Vaughan severely condemned. And the address “To his retired 
Friend’, with its light-hearted pleasantries, its convivial defence of 


1 A translation of Malvezzi, not Powell’s, was registered 8 March, 1647, and 
published in that year. Vaughan’s reference to Powell’s as the first version of 
Malvezzi in English implies that it antedated the 1647 translation. This, however, 
does not necessarily follow. Both Powell and Vaughan may simply have been un- 
aware of the other translation until too late. The fact that the Christian Politician 
remained in manuscript, whereas Powell published the Malvezzi Stoa Triumphans 
in 1651, rather suggests that he found himself unexpectedly forestalled. Such a mis- 
adventure may explain the churlish comment of Vaughan in reporting the manu- 
script to Aubrey in his letter of 7 July, 1673 : ‘now (not tra-duced (as one hath done) 
butt faithfully translated into English.”). On the other hand, in the letter just quoted 
Vaughan seems to be transcribing actual title pages with some faithfulness to the 
originals, and it is possible that the charge of ‘tra-ducing’ may not be Vaughan’s at 
all; but Powell’s. If this should be true, Powell’s translation may have been de- 
liberately designed to supplantan inferior version of 1647,a project which apparently 
aroused more enthusiasm in Powell and Vaughan than in a stationer. 

2 The poem is a consolation upon misfortune. If “T. Lewes’ was the Thomas 
Lewis of Llanfigan, who was expelled from his living in 1649 along with Thomas 
Vaughan, the poem may commemorate the occasion. Cf. H. Vaughan, Poems, ed. 
E. K. Chambers, II, 340. 

* The one possible exception is the eleventh poem, “To the best, and most 
accomplish’d Couple ’, which bears no evidence of date. If the poems, how- 
ever, actually follow a chronological order, it should date c. 1648, a date entirely 
consistent with its grave religious tone. ; 
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sack and mirth, and its refusal to take seriously ‘the times ridiculous 
misery’—‘wee care for a Fest’—scarcely comports with the later 
sobriety and spiritual earnestness of the poet of Silex Scintillans. 

The apparent chronological order of the original poems seems to 
be duplicated in the following group of translations.! The first four, 
translations from Ovid’s Tristia and De Ponto, are pointed laments 
of the poet in exile, cut off from the congenial society of his fellow 
poets, and fallen upon evil days. As such, their theme is appropriate 
to the early years following Vaughan’s return to Wales from London, 
These, together with the translation from Ausonius, which is a 
pastoral idyll almost Elizabethan in taste, are unquestionably the 
earliest translations. The selections from Boethius, which constitute 
the bulk of the translations, introduce a new depth and earnestness 
of tone.? All these revolve about a few central themes: capricious 
Fortune reduces human affairs to chaos; only through a Stoic re- 
nunciation of its inscrutable vagaries can man find peace; he regains 
the Golden Age by a return to the simplicity of Nature; and, having 
achieved this wisdom, he perceives the fundamental order of the 
universe, which is Love. To these themes the translations from 
Casimirus, which follow, provide a natural sequel as well as an 
important addition. Repeating the contemptus mundi of Boethius, 
they substitute for his Stoic virtue the love of God: exchanging the 
vicissitudes of Time for the immutability of Eternity, let man find 
abiding peace within in a recognition of that universal order which is 
the love of God. Thus the pagan consolation of Boethius is trans- 
muted to the Christian faith of Casimirus. No comment is required 
to indicate the appropriateness in tone and subject matter of these 
translations from Boethius and Casimirus to the years 1648-1650, 
which produced the religious poems of Silex Scintillans. 

In summary, the 1651 volume of Olor Iscanus apparently consists 
of two groups of poems arranged with some care for chronology. 
The first group comprises the first nine original poems and the 
translations from Ovid and Ausonius, and doubtless represents a 
nucleus of poems derived from the abortive 1647 collection. The 
second group contains the last eight original poems and the transla- 

1 I pass over the four Latin epigrams as slight poetic exercises which throw no 
light upon the problem. The one to ‘Przstantissimo viro, Thomae Poéllo’ was 
written for and published with Powell’s Elementa Optica (1651). 

® While Vaughan is, of course, not responsible for the content of his translations, 
it must not be forgotten that he enjoyed complete freedom in choosing his originals. 


It is characteristic of his many translations that they evidence a distinctly personal 
connotation. 
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tions from Boethius and Casimirus, and was apparently added at the 
time of compiling the 1651 edition. 

At this point arises an interesting question with respect to the 
original scope of Vaughan’s projected 1647 volume. The dedication 
implies a volume ready for the press, yet the Olor Iscanus of 1651 
preserves a singularly slender residue from the earlier collection. 
Moreover, the heterogeneous nature of the 1651 edition, with its 
generous supplement of new poems and verse translations rounded 
off with the four brief prose translations, rather suggests an endeavour 
to fill out the proportions of a saleable volume. Together these 
circumstances prompt a suspicion that originally the 1647 manuscript 
contained certain poems which were suppressed and replaced in the 
1651 edition. The conjecture receives some support from Vaughan’s 
own reference to his suppression of ‘my greatest follies’, ' as well as 
from an interesting poem by Thomas Powell prefixed to Thaka 
Rediviva. 

Thomas Powell is represented among the contributors of com- 
mendatory verses to both Olor Iscanus and Thalia Rediviva, In the 
former his poem ‘Vpon the most Ingenious pair of Twins, Eugenius 
Philalethes, and the Authour of these Poems’ takes cognizance of the 
poems in the title and completely ignores them in the strangely 
perfunctory and non-committal body of the verses. In striking 
contrast, the poem ‘Vpon the Ingenious Poems of his Learned 
Friend, Mr. Henry Vaughan the Silurist,’ prefixed to Thalia 
Rediviva, comments specifically and pointedly upon the verses it 
introduces, But, since Powell died on 31 December, 1660, this latter 
poem could not have been written for Thalia Rediviva. Moreover, it 
refers to Vaughan as ‘a young Tyrtaeus’, and to his poems as 

Fairly design’d! to charm our Civil Rage 
With Verse, and plant Bayes in an Iron Age.2 


Obviously the poem envisages the work of a young poet writing 
during the Civil War. But its further description of Vaughan’s 
poetry as ‘sweet persuasive Song’ which 


Can lead our Spirits any way, and move 
To all Adventures: either War or Love 


simply does not fit the published content of Olor Iscanus. There- 
fore the only collection of Vaughan’s poetry to which Powell’s 


1 Preface to Silex Scintillans quoted above. 
2 Vaughan, Works, II, 598, Il. 11-12, 1-2. 
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poem could refer is that apparently compiled but not published 
in 1647.) 

The inappropriateness of Powell’s poem to Olor Iscanus not only 
substantiates the belief that certain poems of the 1647 collection were 
suppressed in 1651, but suggests that the suppression concerned 
love poems. The identity of at least some of these becomes clear in 
the concluding lines of his poem: 

Then veil the bright Etesia, that choice She, 

Lest Mars, (Timander’s Friend) his Rival be. 
Seven poems concerning Etesia and Timander are included in 
Thalia Rediviva. If Powell’s tribute refers to the collection of 1647, 
one must conclude that at least the Etesia poems were in that 
collection and were among those suppressed in 1651. 

Thus the contents of Thalia Rediviva take on an added interest. 
This retrospective volume contains forty-nine poems, again grouped 
according to original secular poems, translations, and poems of a 
general religious nature. For present purposes, the ‘Pious thoughts 
and Ejaculations’ may be dismissed as obviously of the vintage of 
Silex Scintillans.2 Of the eight translations, five from Boethius are 
doubtless a continuation of those printed in Olor Iscanus, while the 
three from Claudian are probably earlier.? The residue of original 
secular poetry comprises the first twenty-one poems of the volume 
and the concluding elegiac eclogue, ‘Daphnis’. 

Of these secular poems, four can be dated definitely after the 
publication of Olor Iscanus: “To the pious memorie of C. W’,* the 
perfunctory poem on the death of Judge Trevers,5 “To the Editor of 
the matchless Orinda’, and ‘Daphnis’.? All these, it should be 
noted, are occasional poems entirely compatible with whatever 
decorum a seventeenth-century religious poet might be expected to 
maintain. The seven Etesia poems have been seen to date probably 

1 Its inappropriateness to the 1651 volume doubtless explains its suppression and 
the substitution of its colourless alternate. Its preservation and publication many 
years later indicate something of Vaughan’s tenacity, referred to above. 

2 Probably most of these belong to the 1650’s. The only one with an exact date 
is ‘Nativity, 1656’. 

3 In tone and spirit they are close to the translations of Ovid and Ausonius, while 
their indebtedness to Randolph suggests an early date, when Vaughan was still 
under the influence of that poet. 

“ Who ‘made his Entrance into Immortality upon the 13 of September, in the 
year of Redemption 1653’. 

5 Died 21 December, 1656. 

* Since the poem speaks of Orinda as dead, and apparently refers to an actual 


edition, its occasion is probably the 1667 edition of Orinda’s poems. 
7 A pastoral elegy for Thomas Vaughan, who died 27 December, 1666. 
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before 1648. The two poems on Fida belong in their manner with 
those on Etesia and Amoret, and in their conventional amorous 
phraseology and implied urban setting suggest the years of Vaughan’s 
early London residence. With them must be associated the com- 
panion poem “To Lysimachus, the Author being with him in 
London’. To 1647 probably belongs the poem on ‘The King Dis- 
guis’d’,! and before 1647 that ‘On Sir Thomas Bodley’s Library’.* 
The dates of the remaining six poems must rest upon pure con- 

jecture. “The Eagle’, perhaps the least inspired of Vaughan’s poetic 
exercises, with its strained conceits, pagan bric-a-brac, and self- 
conscious astronomy, can be viewed only as an early flight of the 
poet’s admittedly ‘unfledg’d witt’. ‘In Zodiacum Marcelli Palingenii’ 
repeats the interest in astronomy and possibly reflects the similar 
preoccupation recorded in the early poem to Lysimachus in London. 
‘The importunate Fortune’, with its too valiant repudiation of 
Fortune’s caprice which ‘puts my Books all out of use’, its hint of 
astrological speculation, and its final abandonment of ‘my false 
Magic’, seems both to complete this youthful indulgence in cosmic 
curiosity and to echo familiar themes of early poems in Olor Iscanus. 
The initial poem of the volume, ‘To his Learned Friend and Loyal 
Fellow-Prisoner, Thomas Powel of Cant. Doctor of Divinity’, must 
date before 1660 since Powell is spoken of as ‘now in life’. It is a 
closely reasoned discourse on friendship in the metaphysical manner 
of Donne. The reference to the poet and his friend as two ‘that can 
see And pay each other a full self-return’,? together with the invita- 
tion to Powell, 

So from thy quiet Cell, the retir’d Throne 

Of thy fair thoughts, which silently bemoan 

Our sad distractions, come, 
implies a time of serene retirement amid turmoil during which the 
friends could enjoy ready intercourse. The most appropriate time 
would be that just prior to 1649, when Powell was expelled from his 
living and departed from Cantre. The dates of the last two poems, 
‘To Mr. M. L. upon his reduction of the Psalms into Method’ and 


1 ‘Written’, according to Vaughan, ‘about the same time that Mr. John Cleveland 
wrote his.’ Thomason dated his copy of Cleveland’s poem ‘Jan: 21 1646’ [i.e. 1647]. 
Vaughan’s poem begins, ‘A King and no King!’ which may be a reminiscence of the 
1647 Fletcher folio, on which he wrote a poem. 

* The veneration for the ancients as preserved in their books and the enthusiasm 
for the Stoicism of Seneca suggest the period in which Vaughan sought consolation 
among the philosophers before his immersion in Christian piety. Biographically, 
‘the Author then being in Oxford’ suggests a date c. 1645. Cf. Poems, ed. Chambers, 
II, xxxi. 3 Works, II, 603. 
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that on the marriage of ‘I. Morgan’, thus far defy reasonable con- 
jecture,! 

There would appear, therefore, little reason for dating more than 
some half-dozen of the secular poems in Thaka Rediviva after the 
publication of Olor Iscanus, All of these are sufficiently decorous to 
be compatible with Vaughan’s repudiation of ‘idle verses’ in 1654. 
The remaining secular poems of Thalia Rediviva, including some 
apparently designed for a 1647 volume and later suppressed, were in 
all probability extant when Olor Iscanus was prepared for the press. 
If these poems be recognized as, at least potentially, the rejected 
poems of Olor Iscanus, immediate light is shed upon the nature of 
the 1651 collection. Nearly all the poems finally published in Olor 
Iscanus are occasional and commendatory, and, as has frequently 
been remarked, give little cause for Vaughan’s expressed remorse. 
That the selection was deliberately restricted to innocuous occasional 
verse receives confirmation from the poems rejected until published 
in Thaka Rediviva, Omitting the two undated poems, all of these are 
either love poems or poems concerned with the amenities of London 
society except five. Of these, the poem on the King was doubtless 
eliminated as indiscreet, and the unfortunate flight of ‘The Eagle’ 
as, one hopes, jejune. The others are the poem on Bodley’s library 
and the two poems addressed to Powell. 

One may thus reconstruct certain of the circumstances which pro- 
duced Vaughan’s one unauthorized publication. First, the contents 
of Olor Iscanus give evidence of careful selection and arrangement, 
with due deference to the recent piety of the author, Second, the 
principle of selection implies that the rejected poems were available 
to the compiler, had he desired to use them, Third, the compiler 
must necessarily have been one who enjoyed the friendship and 
confidence of the poet. The conclusions to be drawn seem inescap- 
able. The only ‘friend’ 2 with whom at the time there is strong 
evidence that Vaughan shared a continued warmth of association 
was Thomas Powell, who seems to have succeeded Matthew Herbert 
as guide and mentor as well as friend. He it is who in his com- 
mendatory verses shows the most intimate acquaintance with and 
greatest enthusiasm for Vaughan’s poems. Moreover, it is significant 
that among the few occasional poems omitted from Olor Iscanus the 

1 Even if ‘Mr. M. L.’ be identified as Matthew Locke, the date of his manuscript 
setting of the Psalms is obscure. The marriage of John Morgan I have been unable 


to explore. 
2 The title page of Olor Iscanus states ‘Published by a Friend’. 
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most conspicuous are the two poems addressed to Powell.! But if 
Powell was the compiler, at least the partial collusion of Henry 
Vaughan becomes inescapable. For, if the principle of selection 
evidenced in Olor Iscanus was to be operative at all, access to all of 
Vaughan’s poetry down to 1651 was essential ; Vaughan’s friendship 
with Powell continued uninterrupted; and his later repudiation of 
Olor Iscanus is not devoid of complacency. Whether in the trans- 
action Powell assumed independent responsibility as editor and 
sponsor,2 or merely served as intermediary for a collection sub- 
stantially prepared by Vaughan himself, is a moot question. 

Whatever the final truth may be, the strange case of Olor Iscanus 
seems to warrant the following conclusions: (1) That, with the 
exception of a few decorous occasional poems, all of Vaughan’s 
secular verse was written before the appearance of Olor Iscanus in 
1651. (2) That of the contents of Olor Iscanus about half consists 
of poems salvaged from a manuscript of 1647, and the remainder of 
poems written between 1647 and 1651. (3) That, in preparing the 
volume of 1651, the compiler carefully and deliberately selected for 
inclusion only such occasional poems as were compatible with the 
authorship of Silex Scintillans. (4) That the poems thus rejected 
were preserved and later published in Thalia Rediviva. (5) That 
the most appropriate sponsor, and probable compiler, of Olor Iscanus 
was Vaughan’s closest friend, Thomas Powell. (6) That, although 
the volume may have been published without the author’s ‘ approba 
tion to the fact’, it was almost certainly not without his knowledge, 
and quite possibly with his actual collaboration. 

1 Bibliographical evidence to connect Powell with the publication of Olor Iscanus 
is set forth in W. R. Parker’s ‘Henry Vaughan and his Publishers’, The Library, 
4th Series, XX, 401 ff., which I was privileged to read in manuscript. 


* This is implied by the ‘Publisher’s’ address to the reader, but the whole 
passage is rather ambiguous. 










































CHRISTOPHER GEORGE COLMAN, 


By Howarp P. VINCENT 


‘LUNATICK’ 





The closing years of the life of George Colman the Elder make an 
interesting story, though not a pleasant one. Despite the fact that the 
material for such information is plentiful, little is known about these 
last years.! But by examining documents in the Public Record Office, 
London, one glimpses vividly a sordid tale of financial incompetence, 
a scheming mistress, and, most pathetic of all, the ultimate regression 
into lunacy. 

Since the documents are complicated as well as numerous? I will 
reduce to a minimum the discussion of the litigation which I have 
discovered and outline the events themselves as coherently as chrono- 
logy permits. It must be remembered, however, that it is difficult to 
find truth in the well of litigation. 

During Easter Week, 1771, Mrs. George Colman died from the 
effects of swallowing the wrong medicine. She left a mourning hus- 
band, a daughter by some other man than Colman,? and a son later 
known to the world of the theatre as George Colman the Younger.‘ 


1 Two recent accounts of Colman, sparse when dealing with the last years 
because the Public Record Office was unknown to the authors, are: Eugene R 
Page, George Colman the Elder (Columbia University Press, New York, 1935) and 
Theodore Baird, The Life and Works of George Colman the Elder, unpublished 
Harvard dissertation, Harvard College Library. 

2 In preparing this article I have used the following documents: Bill of George 
Colman the Younger and Replications of Richard Jackson and Sophia Croker, 
C12/626/38; Chancery Affidavits, C31/256/300 (3 June 1790), C31/257/270 (7 
July 1790), C33/267/38 (6 March 1793), C31/269/149 (18 June 1793); Chancery 
Decrees and Orders, C33/477/68 (Michaelmas, 1791), C33/478/623 (Trinity 
1792), €33/478/469 (Trinity 1792), C33/480/141 (Hilary 1793), C33/480/296 
(Easter 1793), C33 /481/408 (Trinity 1793), C33 /484/296 (Easter 1793), C33 /484/408 
(Easter 1794) ; peapcwngs P eports and Certificates (all C38), Trinity 1792, Michael- 
mas 1792, Hilary 1793, a 1793, Trinity 1794 (2). — 1795 (2), Michaelmas 
1795 (2); Tinney Masters’ Papers 634; and Colman’s will in Somerset House. The 
Tinney papers contain by far the most valuable material ; they are gathered in a big 
bundle containing, among other things, affidavits, sworn before Alexander Popham, 
- Master in Chancery, which disclose a host of new facts concerning Colman and 

is estate. 

* Her father was probably the actor Mossop. Sarah Ford Colman was the mistress 
of Colman the Elder, until their probable marriage oo 1767. 

* In a note in the Philological Quarterly, XV (April 1935), 219-220, ‘George 
Colman the Younger: “Adopted Son”’, I od the legitimacy of the birth of 
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After her death the house was managed and the children cared for by 
Theodosia Mills,! to whom, for her faithfulness, Colman later 
awarded an annuity of {20 a year. 

A succession of mistresses,” among them Mrs. Mills, Mrs. Sulston, 
and last of all Mrs. Sophia Croker, replaced Sarah Colman. Mrs. 
Croker was legally the wife of Richard Croker, an Army officer 
living in Cork, but Sophia had ‘for several Years lived separate and 
apart from him as a feme Sole’. Some time in 17824 she met Col- 
man; within two years acquaintance had so flourished that she moved 
from her Charlotte Street house (near Portland Street) to George 
Colman’s residence in Gower Street. Here she ‘lived and Cohabited 
with your Orator George Colman the elder® in the situation and 
Capacity of a kept Mistress or Common Prostitute and in a State of 
Criminal Conversation’ .6 

Most of the time that Colman lived with Sophia Croker he was far 
from well. He had for some years been troubled with gout, but his 
health was not seriously impaired until the autumn of 1785, when, to 
renew his energies for the following year, he resorted to Margate to 
bathe daily in the sea. Colman the Younger tells what happened: 
the younger Colman. A careful search of all the papers in the Tinney Bundle 634 
brought to light the affidavit of William Jewell and Richard Jackson, in which is the 
sworn statement, ‘George Colman the Younger Esquire is the only Adopted Son 


of the said George Colman the Lunatick and that Harriet Ann the wife of John 
Wilkinson Gentleman is the only Daughter of the said Lunaticks late wife and 


that .. . they were brought . . . and Educated by him in every respect as his 
Children’. 
1 ‘of Tavistock Street . . . at the request of the said Lunatick some time 


in or about the Month of May 1771 She went to reside in the House of the said 
Lunatick as the Superintendent of His Family and continued there from that time 
to the Month of June 1777 . . . that having received no Gratuity or Compensa- 
tion during all that time for her care and trouble therein other than her Board and 
Lodging the said George Colman promised . . . that he would pay her during 
her life as a Compensation . . . a clear Annuity of Twenty pounds’. Tinney 
Papers, 634. 

* In the Tinney Papers, Bundle 634, is the bill of “William Savage, late of Carey 
Street, Apothecary’, which includes the itemized statement of the remedies and 
potions delivered to the Colman household from 1778 through 1785. The names of 
these women appear as recipients of some of the remedies, the names do not over- 
lap, and Sophia Croker’s name is the last ; therefore, I do not believe it wrong to 
draw the above-mentioned conclusion. 

* C12/626/38, Bill of George Colman the Younger. 

* William Savage first delivered medicines for her use in 1784; her answer to 
Colman the Younger’s Bill of Complaint gives the date of meeting. 

5 His name was included on the Bill although he was at the time mentally unfit ; 
Colman the Younger sued in his capacity. 

® C12/626/38, Bill of George Colman the Younger. Colman’s house was on the 
east side of Gower St. ‘being the Seventh house Northward to the opening opposite 
Bedford Street’ (Answer of Richard Jackson, C12/626/38). Colman had acquired 
it for a term of 99 years by an indenture of lease of 10 June 1783 (Answer of Richard 
Jackson, C12/626/38). 
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One morning on his return, in high spirits, from the bath, he could not 
help observing, as he sat down before the glass to shave, the improvement 
in fis looks; and, having perform’d the usual operation of the toilette, 
he ate a remarkably hearty breakfast. His carriage then came to the door, 
in which he was to take his friend Doctor Arnold (who had been on a visit 
to him) as far as Canterbury, on his way to London. 

Arnold had already stepp’d into the carriage, and my father was follow- 
ing him, when he recollected that he had left a small bunch of keys, 
which he always carried in his pocket, on the table of his dressing-room; 
—he return’d for them into the house, and was ascending the staircase at 
a quick pace when he was seized with paralysis ;—one half of his frame 
was severely affected,1—the limbs of that side had entirely lost their 
power ; and on the other side, he held by the railing of the stairs, unable to 
call for assistance.” 


In two months the patient was carried back to London, able to 
resume his work at the theatre with the assistance of his son: 
His spirit, however, struggled against disease, and he insisted upon 
pursuing his wonted avocation.—No one about him could, then, control 
his will;—but, in the business of his theatre, in which he continued to 
exert himself beyond his strength, I endeavour’d as far as I could, and 
with due respect, to assist him without appearing to do so,—for he was 
extremely jealous of the least interference in his concerns.3 
Colman, however, had some insight into the state of his health. In 
his notebook for 1785 
he had particularly noted the day of the month on which he was so sud- 
denly stricken by disease,—and, under it there appear’d, in very large 
characters of his own writing, 

‘HAERET LATERE LETHALIS ARUNDO? 


his adoption of this half line from Virgil, presenting the picture of a 
wounded deer still ranging the forest, with the deadly arrow sticking in 
its side, was too plainly allusive to himself to be mistaken;—and too 
expressive of his feelings to fail of giving a shock to my own.* 

From this time until his death Colman struggled vainly to recover 
his erstwhile vigour. He suffered, among other things, from fits of 
epilepsy so that only ‘by plunging him instantly into a hot slipper- 
bath [were they able] to prevent the immediate termination of his 
existence’.5 Dr. James Hervey of King Street, St. James’s, made 
171 visits to him between the latter part of 1785 and February 1790, 
because Colman was, as he testified, ‘in many dangerous Fits of 
Illness’.6 

1 ‘deprived him of the use of his left Leg and Arm’. C12/626/38, Answer of 
Richard Jackson. 2 Random Records (London, 1830), 11, 183. 


Records, 11, 304. * Jbid., 290. bid., 288. 
* Another doctor, John Birch, of Essex Street, earned £50 for ‘performing and 
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Among those who became alarmed at Colman’s feeble condition 
was his mistress, Sophia Croker. The life of a courtesan is economic- 
ally precarious, and Sophia knew that she must feather her nest. 
Colman had, possibly because ‘several Quarrels Disputes or Con- 
tentions arose between them’,! added a codicil to his will, in which 
he left her the Gower Street house.? 


All that my Leasehold Messuage or Tenement Piece and Parcel of Ground 
with the Appurtenances situate in Gower Street Bedford Square aforesaid 
and all such Estate Term and Interest as I have therein In Trust for the 
said Sophia Croker her Executors Administrators and Assigns for her 
sole and separate use benefit and disposal in like manner as herein before 
mentioned expressed and declared in respect to and concerning the said 
first mentioned sum of One thousand Pounds And I do hereby declare 
that the Household furniture and other Property therein belongs to and 
is the right of the said Sophia Croker. 


While his lawyer, Richard Jackson, was preparing this codicil, Col- 
man, thinking doubtless of Richard Croker, wrote to Jackson : 
Dt Sir 

Pray take care to make the House in Gower Street like all the et Coetera 
free from controul of Husbands and pray excuse my Mistake of today and 
depend on me tomorrow at two— 


Yours most truly 
MF Jackson G. C.3 


The death of William Waller necessitated a later codicil, 19 Janu- 
ary 1787, transferring the trusteeship from Richard Jackson and 
William Waller to Sir Joseph Banks, President of the Royal Society, 
and Edward Taylor of the Court of Exchequer. Colman further 
stipulated : 


I do hereby declare that all my Household Furniture Plate Linen Pictures 
and other Property in the said House only excepting my own Wearing 
Apparel and Theatrical or Literary Manuscripts belongs to & is the right 
of the st Sophia Croker.* 


In spite of these arrangements, Sophia Croker, dissatisfied, re- 
quested Colman to give her the property immediately. To gain her 


applying . . . certain Electrical Operations on the said Lunatic for a Paralytic 
Complaint with which he was afflicted and from which said application the said 
Lunatic derived great benefit’. Apothecaries too earned large sums from their 
sales of medicines to Colman: George Hyde, Old Burlington Street, Apothecary, 
presented in February a bill for £100 for draughts, mixtures, potions, and pills. 

1 C12/626/38, Bill of Colman the Younger. 

® C12/626/38, Answer of Richard Jackson. 

® C12/626/38, Answer of Richard Jackson. 
* C12/626/38, Bill of Colman the Younger. 
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end she ‘threatened or declared that she would leave and quit .. . 
unless he would comply’.! The weakened old man complied with 
her wish. On 15 March 1788 the house and property in Gower Street, 
with all the furniture, plate, linen, jewels, and effects, was transferred 
to Sophia Croker by a deed of gift, on the payment of the nominal 
sum of ten shillings. 

Although she ‘did not know of his Intention to execute the said 
Deed’? until it was done, Sophia Croker, denying that it ‘was 
procured or effected by any fraudulent Practice or contrivance’, 
stated that ‘she had frequently applied . . . to secure the said 
Messuage . . . by some Deed or Instrument in Writing instead of 
giving the same to this Defendant by his Will’. She secured along 
with the house a legal guarantee that the estate of Colman the Elder 
would pay off a mortgage of £600. This additional stipulation later 
caused trouble between Sophia Croker and Colman the Younger. 

The managerial incompetence of Colman the Elder during 1789 
foreshadowed the tragic blow soon to fall.? In an attempt to break the 
winter monopoly of Covent Garden and Drury Lane, Colman 
opened the Haymarket on 15 May instead of the customary 15 June. 
But he muddled thoroughly the affairs of his theatre. William Jewell, 
the treasurer of the theatre, tells the story: 
the said Lunatic’s Company performed to very indifferent Houses and 
was as this Deponent believes a loosing business That the then State of 
the Mind and Health of the said Lunatic was so changed and imbicile as 
to render him in this Deponents Opinion very unfit to have the Manage- 
ment of so complicated a Business as that of conducting the said Theatre 
. . . That no solid permanent or judicious arrangements had then been 
made by the said Lunatic for carrying on the business of his said Theatre 
through the Season but the same was in very great Confusion . . . [He] 
had accepted Bills of Exchange to be provided for out of the Profits of 
the then current Season to a very considerable amount That the said 
Lunatic had not been able to prepare any new Effectual Theatrical 
representations so as to Ensure the success of the same Theatre. 

The unhappy climax came on 18 June when Colman ‘was Seized 
with a violent fit of Illness which intirely deprived him of his reason’. 
This stroke was, unlike that of 1785, lasting in its effects, so much so 
that on 17 November 1789 the Court of Chancery stated, ‘George 

1 C12/626/38, Bill of Colman the Younger. 

2 C12/626/38, Answer of Sophia Croker. 

3 IT have discussed this theatre campaign in my unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
The Life and Writings of George Colman the Younger, Harvard College Library. 


For a briefer but satisfactory account see Page, George Colman the Elder, pp. 296-7. 
* Masters’ Papers, Tinney, 634. 
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Colman the Elder was thereupon duly found and declared Lunatic 
and not capable of the Government of himself his property and his 
Effects and that he had been in a State of Lunacy from the Eighteenth 
day of June last past’.! 

Colman left not only the affairs of the theatre but also his own 
private estate in an almost hopeless confusion. The burden of the 
estate and care of the invalid fell upon Colman the Younger, who 
accordingly applied to Chancery to be appointed as a Committee to 
look after his father’s affairs. The matter was referred to Alexander 
Popham, a Master in Chancery. His report of 21 January 1790 was 
confirmed 5 February by an order of the Court, so that Colman the 
Younger became the Committee ‘and as such is intitled to get in and 
receive and possess all the Estates and Effects’ belonging to his 
father. 

Colman the Elder had a large estate which, through his careless 
management, extravagant living, and heedless generosity, had ac- 
quired a staggering pile of debts. It devolved on Popham to deter- 
mine the condition of the estate, and his investigations may be 
followed in detail in the bundle of Masters’ Papers, Tinney, referred 
to before. 

In order to settle affairs, advertisements were inserted in the 
papers fixing a date by which all creditors must have submitted 
their bills. They responded in abundance: candlemakers, butchers, 
milliners, the butter factor, fishmongers, hatters, coachmakers, tin- 
men, servants, newspapers, gentlemen—to mention only part of the 
catalogue—presenting detailed accounts, accompanied by sworn 
affidavits attesting the validity of their claims. Popham patiently 
noted both large and small. Some of the bills are of human or 
theatrical interest, such as the milliner’s account for dresses made for 
the leading actresses of the Haymarket, or the tailor’s bill for a 
scarlet coat with gold tassels for Colman himself. Inspecting these 
papers, one is strongly impressed with the lavish style in which 
Colman lived, and one understands Richard Jackson, who swore on 
20 January 1790, ‘if the said Lunatic was now Dead the Estate 
whereof he is now possessed will not be sufficient for the payment of 
his Debts’.2 A list of debts allowed on 15 November 1791, totals 
£13,259 14s. 2d. 

A simplified picture of Colman’s finances may be had by giving the 
listing of the estate as seen by the creditors, through their repre- 


1 Masters’ Papers, Tinney, 634. 2 Masters’ Papers, Tinney, 634. 
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sentative, William Mountford, in an affidavit of 18 June 1794.! The 

assets : 

1—{1340 per year, profits from the Haymarket Theatre. 

2— {£462 per year, from property in Richmond, ground rent to be deducted. 

3—£106 5s. per year, rent from Egremont House, Piccadilly. 

4—£953 8s. 4d. yearly rental share from the sum of £38,136 16s. 1d. 
charged upon real estate of the Rt. Hon. Henry, Earl of Bradford, 
lands in Salop and Northampton. 

5—£400 annuity for life under will of Pulteney. 

6—{50 per year from share in St. James’s Chronicle. 

7—Z£15 per year from share in London Advertizer. 

Mountford totalled the income at £3284 per year, a much larger 

amount than previously reckoned by students of Colman’s life. The 

debts : 

1—{2615 mortgage on Richmond House, owed to Biddulph and Cocks 
with interest of 5 per cent. 

2—{£4406 16s. 7d. on bonds. 

3—£9046 5s. 5d. on simple contract debts. 

This totals £16068 2s. od., and by this time the estate had paid the 

£600 mortgage on Sophia Croker’s ill-gotten house in Gower Street, 

and some {7000 of simple contract debts had been wiped out. 

Colman the Younger had no small problem in handling the income 

so that he might slowly clear the debts. 

Nor could all the income be directed to the payment of the 
creditors. Part had to go for the care of the lunatic. The financial 
jig-saw thus presented brought forth Mrs. Anne Mathews’ remarks: 
It was generally known that the witty man and dramatist, ‘George Col- 
man the Younger’, inherited nothing from his father but his talents, and 
his debts. Better would it have been had he found himself disinherited and 
cut off with a shilling, which would have kept, for a short period, the heir 
apparent, instead of being forced, for want of cash, to quit the high road 
of life in which he was so gifted to shine, and hide himself in the bye-ways 
of concealment ; thus, for the better portion of his life, rendering himself 
a prisoner, in order to avoid imprisonment.2 

Or Peake’s remark is worth quoting: “The greatest affluence from 
considerable sources of wealth long poured into his coffers, without 
having ultimately enriched them; and without any waste imputable 
to extravagance, it is probable that but for the unremitting exertions 
of his son, he would have experienced the ill-effects of as severe a 
reverse in his pecuniary matters as in his faculties.’ 

1 €C33/484/408 (Decrees and Orders). 

? Anne Mathews, Ancedotes of Actors (London, 1844), p. 223. Colman for several 


years had to hide to escape the officers of the King’s Bench. 
3 Richard Brinsley Peake, Memoirs of the Colman Family (London, 1841), 11, 216. 
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One of the chief annoyances to Colman the Younger was the deed 
of gift of the Gower Street property to Sophia Croker, with the gal- 
ling stipulation that the mortgage of {600 must be paid by the Colman 
estate. Hoping vainly that he possibly might avoid paying the mort- 
gage and also might recover the Gower Street property, Colman the 
Younger brought suit against Sophia Croker and Richard Jackson. 
Colman the younger’s Bill, 17 March 1790, claimed that Sophia had 
sold some of the effects of the house and should render an account 
of what was only a stewardship, not a legal ownership. Sophia Croker 
denied coercion, confederation, or confiscation of property, and 
presented a schedule of the goods in the house, affirming that she 
had taken nothing away save Colman’s gold watch and ‘a repeating 
watch in a Gold Case which had been given to this Defendant before 
as a present by the said George Colman the Younger’.! She also 
reminded the Court that some of the items in the house were her own 
which she had brought when she moved from Charlotte Street. 

The inventory of household effects which she affixed to her answer 
is of considerable interest; the equipment and furnishings suggest 
elegance. For instance, the dining parlour included a mahogany card 
table, two inlaid pier tables with gilt frames and green covers, two 
pier glasses 41 inches xX 28} inches, two girandoles with gilt frames, 
‘A Piano Forte’, two panelled and two satinwood fire screens, a . 
Pembroke delta, two panelled concert stands, and a number of 
pictures. And so through every room. Unusual or quaint items 
were included in the schedule, such as three egg strainers and 
three ‘blamonge Shapes’. And mysteriously,? there appears among 
the kitchen items: ‘One cuckold’. 

Although galled at the loss of these rich effects, Colman the 
Younger must have derived some satisfaction from the news that 
Sophia Croker was ‘unable to discharge the said Taxes by reason of 
her great poverty’ so that the collectors ‘threaten to distrain on the 
furniture’.2 She applied to the Court for assistance, asking that 
Richard Jackson be permitted to sell the effects and to sell or rent the 
house, the money coming therefrom to be placed in the bank to be 
invested in annuities until the ownership of the property was decreed 
by the Court. The request was granted. Jackson sold the furniture 
and let the house, so that after deducting ground rent, taxes, and 
expenses, he was able to deposit in the bank £361 15s. 7d. 


$ , £12/626/38, Answer of Sophia Croker. 
* For I do not find in the O.E.D. any other meaning for the word than the 
conventional one. 3 C12/626/38, Answer of Sophia Croker. 
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On 19 June 1793 the Court was asked by the defendants to place 
this £361 15s. 7d. to Sophia Croker’s credit and to dismiss the bill 
of the plaintiffs. The clerk wrote in the Decree and Order book, “‘Is 
ordered accordingly’’.! 

Sophia Croker, then, won her case against Colman’s Estate, but 
her victory is by no means a vindication of her actions. Coercion and 
confederation, ascendancy and domination by improper means, are 
hard to prove in a court of law. The presence of a clear deed of gift, 
drawn by Colman’s own lawyer and made before two reliable 
witnesses, demanded one decision only from the Judge. Sophia 
Croker may have been a mercenary courtesan, but she was, never- 
theless, legally safe. 

Colman the Elder was not, as his son vehemently asserted, wholly 
an idiot. Shortly after the appearance of the Battle of Hexham 
(11 August 1789) by Colman the Younger,? the invalid, in a lucid 
interval, spoke out: 

‘George, I will show you how such a Piece ought to be written’ ;—and, in 
about a week afterwards, he put into my hands a one act Drama which he 
had just finish’d, on a subject selected from the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments; it was in perfectly regular and well-measured blank verse, the 
story was clearly told, and the conduct of the scenes altogether evinced the 
Stage-knowledge of a practised veteran ;—sometimes there were strange 
romantick thoughts and rhapsodies, which betray’d an imagination in- 
fluenced by the moon; but they manifested anything rather than intellect 
involved in the darkness of idiotick night.? 

But if this were true in 1789, certainly the evidence states that 
Colman grew rapidly worse. Dr. Mosely, his regular physician 
during 1791, testified that Colman ‘has during that time been at 


Intervals Mad to an uncommon degree . . . the s* Lun® disorder 
is a confirmed insanity with no intervals of perfect understanding’. 
Colman the Younger wrote, ‘His mind . . . was, in the last stages 


of his malady, fill’d, like a cabalistic book, with delusions, and crowded 
with the wildest flights of morbid fancy.’6 An explanation of these 
delusions is supplied by the evidence of the doctor, who stated that 


his deranged conversations are chiefly upon great and important Concerns 
and that he thinks himself Prince of Shrewsbury that he fancies himself 
possessed of great authority That God Almighty told him that he would be 


3 ai 3/481 /408 (Decrees and Orders). 

This is the play which Colman the Younger wrote and produced in great 
mi, at the Haymarket in 1798, and which was largely responsible for bringing the 
season, begun so disastrously by Colman the Elder, to a successful conclusion. 

3 Random Records, 11, 289. 


* Masters’ Papers, Tinney, 634. 5 Random Records, 11, 287. 
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six feet high,! that he would go round the world in half an hour and that 
he is to live five hundred Years and other extravagant nonsense. 

Colman was well taken care of by his son. Until the Court of 
Chancery permitted him to use money from the estate, Colman the 
Younger spent from his own pocket {£450 per year exclusive of 
physicians’ fees, which ran the total to {601. For instance, the 
apothecary bills from 18 June 1789 to 6 February 1790 equalled 
{116 8s. 6d., and the expenses for general support from 6 February 
1790 to the same date in 1791 amounted to £484 19s. 10d.2 The 
itemized account of the lunatic’s expenses is worth restating. 


Rent at {1 5s. od. per week. ~ &e @ @ 
Weekly housekeeping at £3 12s. od. per week 107 4 0 
Yearly expense of a Keeper ° — — = 
“Cloaths and Linnen” for patient and servant. 31 I0 Oo 
Wages fora man andamaid . 40 © 0 
Apothecary’s bill, Mr. —_— from 9 Feb. 
1790 to 12 Feb. 1791 . 58 13 I0 
Total, omitting physicians’ fees ‘ ‘ - £449 «11s. 10d.8 


This large sum was incurred in April 1790 by placing the lunatic 
in the house of Ann Clarkson, Paddington, so that he might have 
proper care. Dr. Mosely approved Mrs. Clarkson’s house as a 
‘healthful and airy situation as is fit and proper for the said Lunatic 
and likely to tend and does tend to the preservation of his health 
and peace of mind’. William Jewell’s affidavit fills out the picture: 
‘Colman walks mostly every day when his Health and the Weather 
will permit to take Air and Exercise and . . . is attended by a person 


.as a keeper and has a Man Servant and a Maid Servant’.4 


The Court of Chancery, satisfied with the arrangements made by 
Colman the Younger for the care of his father, recommended that 
he be granted out of the estate a salary of {600 per year as manager 
of the Haymarket Theatre, and an additional £400 for the care of his 
father. 

For five years Colman the Elder, the man of affairs, the famous 
translator of Terence, the writer of two of the best comedies of the 
eighteenth century, the manager for years of one of the two great 
theatres of London, lived in a world of fancies. But on 14 August 
1794 he died. ‘A few hours before he expired he was seized with 
violent spasms, and these were succeeded by a melancholy stupor, 


1 Colman was an unusually short man. 
® Masters’ Papers, Tinney, 634. 3 Ibid. * Ibid. 
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in which he drew his last breath’.! Ten days later the dramatist was 
quietly buried in the family vault at St. Mary Abbot’s Church, 
Kensington High Street.? 


1 Peake, 11, 220. 

2 Sophia Croker appears again after Colman’s death, in his will. This last 
testament, witnessed by Morgan Davis, Robert Finnis, and Thomas Tucker, left 
to Sophia all Colman’s insurance in the Equitable Insurance Office for lives in 
Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street, and directed the trustees, Sir Joseph Banks and Richard 
Jackson (who received £300 and {£200 respectively for their trusteeship) to invest 
£1000 for her benefit, the money to return to the estate after her death or on default. 

Colman also requested that out of the funds of the Haymarket Theatre, Sophia 
Croker should receive on Michaelmas Day each year of her life, the sum of £250; 
Lady Wittourouge, widow of the late Sir John Wittourouge, and Elizabeth 
Wittourouge, ‘two distant but distrest relatives’, the yearly sum of {£10 1os.; 
Theodosia Mills, Mary Hawlyn ‘of Shire Lane’, and Ann Barker, daughter of Rev. 
John Barker, the respective annuities of £20, £4 4s.,and £100. In case of default 
of any of the three annuities the money was to be paid to Sophia Croker. 

The Haymarket property and license and all the rest of the property—save for 
£50 each, and wearing apparel, to Henry Dolly and Sarah Hobbs, servants,—was 
left to George Colman, Jr. 

So far as I know this will has not been published, nor any résumé made before of 
its contents. The will is in Somerset House. 
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THE CASE-HISTORY OF COLERIDGE’S MONODY 
ON THE DEATH OF CHATTERTON' 


By I. A. GORDON 


Coleridge’s Monody on the Death of Chatterton can never be regarded 
as one of his greatest poems, but it can lay a fair claim to be con- 
sidered one of his most interesting; and in one respect at least it is 
unique. The Monody took him no less than forty-four years to beat 
into its final form, and if we can credit his statement that some lines 
of it were written ‘in his thirteenth year as a school exercise’ the forty- 
four years are stretched to almost fifty. A poem which for half a 
century continued to exercise an author of Coleridge’s abilities cannot 
be regarded as insignificant. There are plenty of parallels for juvenile 
work which an author has rewritten in his maturity, sometimes after 
a lapse of many years and in the light of later experience. The Monody 
is more than that. It was a poem that in its first version gave expres- 
sion to Coleridge’s schoolboy enthusiasm for the romantic boy figure 
of his own years, both in form and in content reflecting the reading 
of the eighteen-year-old pupil of Christ’s Hospital. This original 
Monody of 1790 was but a starting point. From it sprang a series of 
six revisions which occupied Coleridge at intervals during his whole 
life—the final version appearing just before the death of the author 
in 1834. 

Modern editions of Coleridge, which follow the accepted textual 
practice of printing the final 1834 version and of relegating to the 
footnotes the variants from the half-dozen other versions, give a com- 
pletely false conception of the organic development of the poem and 
strengthen the impression left by J. Dykes Campbell’s note: “This 
“Monody” was one of the first poems (if not the first) of any im- 
portance composed by Coleridge, and, down to the end of his life, 
he never missed an opportunity of tinkering it’.* 


1 The author wishes to express his appreciation of the courtesies extended by the 
Librarian and staff of the Turnbull Library, Wellington, New Zealand, in putting 
the collection of Coleridge first editions at his disposal. 

—e to the long delays in the post it was not possible for him to correct 
proofs. 

® The Poetical Works, ed. J. D. Campbell. London, 1893, p. 562. 
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The implication here is that the Monody is a juvenile poem, to 
which a series of unimportant verbal ‘tinkerings’ has been added 
throughout the lifetime of the author. Only an examination of the 
successive versions considered independently and as wholes (and not 
as a group of verbal variants from the final draft) will reveal the truth 
behind these varying versions. So far from the alterations being 
tinkerings they are structural and organic. The Monody develops from 
form to form—from irregular Pindaric to Romantic Ode, and from 
Ode to the final version in Johnsonian couplets. The content varies 
with the mood of the poet and the period of development through 
which he is passing : from schoolboy admiration to romantic melan- 
choly wherein Chatterton becomes to Coleridge a projection of his 
own frustration ; from the young poet’s delight in eighteenth-century 
epithets and diction to the Romantic’s disgust with glittering verbi- 
age ; and then (the influence of Dove Cottage and Nether Stowey 
fading into the past) a final surrender to the Augustan manner. The 
Monody chameleon-like takes varying colours from his changing sur- 
roundings, varying imagery from the books that lie on his table. 
Dryden and Chatterton and Bowles give way to Gray, and Gray to 
Milton, Milton to Wordsworth (though the influence here is a nega- 
tive one), and finally the Wordsworthian inhibitions yield to Johnson 
and to Goldsmith. As a piece of technique it is possibly without 
parallel—a poem which the author continually altered to accord with 
his changing conceptions of the poet’s art. 


The Pindaric Original. The earliest version of the Monody is pre- 
served in three manuscripts: two Ottery transcripts of Coleridge’s 
juvenile poems dated 1793 and c. 1823 and the original Liber Aureus 
of Coleridge’s Christ’s Hospital schoolmaster James Boyer, into 
which were copied his pupils’ best exercises. This last preserves the 
earliest draft, from which the two others differ only in a few verbal 
variants.! The 1790 Monody was yet one more of Coleridge’s imita- 
tions of the eighteenth-century models of his schooldays. Fulia (1789) 
had borrowed the sylphs and lap-dogs of The Rape of the Lock; The 
Destruction of the Bastille (1789) and The Progress of Vice (1790), the 
personifications of Gray; the Monody on a Tea Kettle (1790), the 
whimsical domesticities of Cowper. The Monody on the Death of 
Chatterton (1790), the most ambitious of Coleridge’s early poems, 


1 For the text of this version see The Poetical Works, ed. E. H. Coleridge, 1912, 
1. 13ff. 
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imitated the ‘irregular’ Pindaric ode that from Cowley and Dryden 
throughout the eighteenth century (in St. Cecilia’s Day Ode, Birth- 
day Ode, ‘frenzied’ Ode, Elegiac Ode) had pursued a course of lawless 
rhapsody until Gray reintroduced it to the discipline of its founder. 
Coleridge, ignoring the rigours of the original Pindaric, composed a 
ninety-line rhapsodical ode that blends curiously eighteenth-century 
diction with a touch of incipient romantic imagination, a lament for 
Chatterton that has Lycidas in the background and in the more 
immediate foreground Gray’s Elegy, Thomas Warton, The Deserted 
Village and the Sonnets of William Bowles. 

The Pindaric Monody comprises eight loosely connected stanzas 
with varying rhyme-schemes and lines of from two to six feet—only 
occasionally does the Pindaric desert the Augustan iambic verse- 
norm. Coleridge strikes the key-note of his Monody in the intro- 
ductory motto adapted from Gray’s Elegy: 

Cold penury repress’d his noble rage 
And froze the genial current of his soul. 
The Pindaric may be briefly analysed: 

§1. The Muse prompts the poet to sing of Chatterton (1-4). 

§2. He conjures up visions of Chatterton’s death, haunted by 
Want and Neglect (5-12). 

§ 3. How can England allow such genius to perish? But Butler and 
Otway died in poverty before him (13-23). 

§ 4. Coleridge imagines the young poet ‘From vales where Avon 
sports’ meditating his future Aella. Chatterton is depicted 
imagining himself defending the Widow, the Orphan, the 
Debtor; as the upholder of Freedom and the scourge of 
Oppression—a picture of young Coleridge as much as of young 
Chatterton, and the beginning of that identification of Chatter- 
ton with Coleridge which is to become the real theme of the 
poem for over forty years (24-39). 

§5. Coleridge attempts to avert his eye from the final spectacle, 
but Fancy brings him the picture of Chatterton afflicted by 
‘Poverty of Giant mien’ (40-54). 

§ 6. Filial Pity attempts to stay Chatterton’s hand with visions of 
his mother and sister (55-69). 

§ 7. Chatterton would have dashed the poison from his hand—but 
Despair and Indignation prevent him. Neglect and Want and 
‘the dread dependence on the low-born mind’ are too power- 


ful (70-9). 
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§ 8. Coleridge concludes by apostrophizing the spirit of Chatter- 
ton, now singing among the cherubim and angels. He prays 
for similar poetic genius : 

Grant me, like thee, the lyre to sound, 
Like thee, with fire divine to glow— 
and even (if the fates go against him) to have similar courage: 
Grant me with firmer breast t’oppose their hate, 
And soar beyond the storms with upright eye elate. (80-g0.) 

The final two lines evoked in the 1823 transcript a note of protest 
from the poet himself which asks for the reader’s indulgence in ‘a 
sentiment which in his cooler moments he would have abhor’d the 
thought of’.! Yet in spite of the disclaimer of 1823 these final lines, 
in which Coleridge contemplates the idea of suicide, spread their 
influence throughout other parts of the poem in subsequent revisions, 
and what was originally no more than adolescent melodrama became 
the professional poetic melancholy of the Romantic Coleridge. 

The two main elements of the 1790 Pindaric Ode are Coleridge’s 
imagination ‘inflam’d with the idea of the beloved Poet’, and the 
conception of Chatterton as the poet struck down by poverty. For 
the first one need seek no source. The youth, the early death and the 
romantic medizvalism of Chatterton were cause enough for schwar- 
merei in a sensitive schoolboy of 1790, who a few years later was to 
make effective use of Chatterton’s archaism in his own Ancient 
Mariner. The poet oppressed by poverty, with the resulting suicide, 
and the indignation of § 3 against an England that allows its genius to 
die of starvation spring from Coleridge’s recent reading of his pre- 
decessors, particularly Gray, Thomas Warton and Bowles. 

Gray’s powerful influence on the diction and mood of the poem 
was to become increasingly notable in later versions. In the pindaric 
original Coleridge’s main debt to Gray was the central conception of 
Chatterton as the Youth of the Elegy—perhaps through the mere 
chance of the aptness of the line (in which Coleridge changed the 
pronoun to the singular) 

Chill Penury repress’d their noble rage. 
More immediate were the memories of Thomas Warton’s sixth ode, 
The Suicide. Warton in 1782 had engaged in the Rowley controversy 
and had denounced the poems as fabrications. The Suicide describes 
with heavy moral condemnation a young poet of genius who abjured 


1 Coleridge’s annotations on the 1823 transcript. 
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the society of men for the solitude of nature. Overtaken by hopeless 
love and by poverty he stabbed himself. Warton sympathizes with 
him as a poet, but a voice from heaven warns him to forbear from his 
‘partial praise’ of ‘yon foul self murtherer’. To the minds of the 
original readers, The Suicide immediately suggested Chatterton. ‘I 
am well informed’, wrote Mant, Warton’s friend and biographer, 
that an opinion, which has prevailed, of this ode having been occasioned 
by the death of Chatterton is not founded on fact. Chatterton destroyed 
himself by swallowing arsenic in water. Not indeed that this circumstance 
would be decisive against his being the subject of it: but I know from 
indisputable authority that he was not. 

Coleridge, not having Mant’s indisputable authority, was appar- 
ently of the common opinion. The 1790 Monody is in part a direct 
reply to Warton’s uncharitable presentation of Chatterton. Warton, 
himself echoing Lycidas, makes the critics condemn the poet: 

‘Is this,’ mistaken Scorn will say, 
‘Is this the youth whose genius high 
Could build the genuine rhyme?’ 
Coleridge replies indignantly line for line by turning the weapon 
against the critics: 
Is this the land of liberal Hearts! 
Is this the land, where Genius ne’er in vain 
Pour’d forth her soul-enchanting strain? 
Warton gives a picture of the poet’s gloomy imagination : 
Though doom’d hard penury to prove, 
And the sharp stings of hopeless love; 
To griefs congenial prone, 
More wounds than Nature gave he knew, 
While misery’s form his fancy drew 
In dark ideal hues, and horrours not its own. 
Coleridge replies in § 4 with a contrasting picture of the light-hearted 
poet : 
Gay as the Poet hastes along 
He meditates the future song. . . . 


and with a memory of the phraseology of Warton: 


And whilst Fancy in the air 
Paints him many a vision fair. . . . 
With generous joy he views th’ ideal gold. 


Why ‘ideal gold’? Coleridge found the Warton epithet unsatisfactory. 


1 The Works of the English Poets, ed. S. Johnson and A. Chalmers, 1810, vol. 
XViii, p. 102. 
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In 1793 it became ‘rising gold’, in 1794 and 1796 ‘ideal Wealth’, and 
in 1829 and 1834 finally—what Coleridge had originally meant to 
imply—fancied wealth’. The original ‘ideal gold’ arose solely because 
Coleridge was writing with his eye on Warton and was attempting to 
rebut him in his own words. 

A third picture borrowed from Warton—the solitary poet finding 
consolation in Nature—was not used till the version of 1794, when 
it could be supplemented by similar material drawn from Gray and 
from Bowles. More important in the 1790 Pindaric is the picture of 
Chatterton struck down by Poverty. The germ of the matter was in 
Gray’s ‘chill Penury’ and Warton’s ‘hard penury’—and in the facts 
of Chatterton’s life. The phraseology came from Coleridge’s recent 
re-reading of Bowles’ twenty-one sonnets published in 1789. Bowles’ 
sonnet on poverty included as its theme: 

Genius warbling sweet her saddest song, 
and apostrophized Poverty in the opening lines: 
O Poverty! though from thy haggard eye, 
Thy cheerless mien, of every charm bereft. 
Coleridge echoes his new master in § 5, where he conjures up a 
picture of Chatterton’s miserable state : 
There, Death of every dear delight, 
Frowns Poverty of Giant mien! 
In vain I seek the charms of youthful grace, 
Thy sunken eye, thy haggard cheeks it shews. 
How far these are deliberate echoes and how far unconscious 
memories from his extensive reading it is impossible to tell. A line 
like 1. 68: 
And all her silent agony of Woe 


with the physical structure and the one significant word of Gold- 
smith’s : 
In all the silent manliness of grief! 

cannot have sprung to life independent of its predecessor. Yet the 
borrowings are too widespread to be direct copies of an original. It is 
more likely that the Monody, with its echoes from Goldsmith, War- 
ton, Bowles and Gray and even (in the Cherubim and Angels and 
‘eternal throne’ of § 8) from Milton, represents the beginning of that 
alchemy which was to produce in a few years Kubla Khan and The 
Ancient Mariner. Even the eighteen-year-old Coleridge can borrow 


1 The Deserted Village, \. 384. 
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without being overwhelmed by his creditors. The original Pindaric 
Monody of 1790 is a patchwork of memories rather than a patchwork 
of debts. 


The Version of 1794. The second and third manuscripts of the 1790 
version are to be discovered in transcripts of his juvenile poems made 
in 1793 and in 1823. These two transcripts, apart from an occasional 
verbal variation, are identical with the original Pindaric, and give no 
indication of the fundamental changes undergone by the poem before 
it first saw print as a complimentary preface to the 1794 edition of 
Chatterton’s Rowley Poems, Poems supposed to have been written at 
Bristol, by Thomas Rowley and Others, in the Fifteenth Century.' In 
this version of 1794 the rhapsodical patchwork of 1790 has dis- 
appeared and in place of the irregular Pindaric Coleridge printed an 
elegiac lament with marked Romantic elements in which the prevail- 
ing metrical form was the heroic couplet. Throughout all the changes 
from 1794 to 1834, even during the years of his great romantic 
poetry, this essentially eighteenth-century form persisted and the 
final version is largely a couplet poem with some fossil metres retained 
from the original version.? 

Coleridge’s rehandling of the 1790 Pindaric is ruthless. Only 
seventeen of the original ninety lines reappear. The remainder are 
rewritten almost beyond recognition or abruptly abandoned for new 
material. During the four years, he had been disciplining himself with 
the controlled passion of Gray, and there is hardly a line of the new 
version that does not echo the rhythm and the language of The Bard 
and the Elegy and the Progress of Poesy. The Bard reaffirmed Cole- 
ridge’s conception of Chatterton as the inspired poet, the Elegy his 
picture of Chatterton’s penury and remoteness from human contact, 
and The Progress of Poesy with its sketch of Shakespeare as ‘Nature’s 
darling’ suggested a companion portrait of Chatterton as the youthful 
genius. 

After a new fourteen-line opening in couplets (Death welcoming 
Chatterton when Neglect and Affliction and Want have tormented 
him), Coleridge rewrites § 2 (the vision of Chatterton’s death) and 
alters § 3 (Spenser, whom he has been reading, replacing Butler as 


? Ed. Lancelot Sharpe, Cambridge, 1794. 

* The percentages of lines in couplets in the various versions are: 1794, 50% ; 
1796, 53%; 1797, 50%; 1803, 47%; 1829, 49%. These percentages include 
only lines in the strict couplet form, In the ‘final’ version of 1829 the inclusion 
of couplets with a final Alexandrine and occasional cross-rimes brings the per- 
centage up to 69%. 
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the example of the neglected genius). § 4 (the vision of the young 
poet) remains, with considerable verbal alteration mainly derived from 
Gray. In place of § 5, which vanishes, appears a much more fanciful 
description of the young poet in the language of The Progress of 
Poesy. With a few alterations, §§ 6 and 7 (the vision of Chatterton’s 
mother and sister,and the final act) remain, but in place of § 8 appears 
a new finale on poetic inspiration, based on The Progress of Poesy with 
some reminiscences of the Elegy. There is no doubting who was 
Coleridge’s master in 1794. 

The increased use of personification with an attendant adjective is 
significant enough—Coleridge’s new phrases ‘vernal Grace’, ‘lonely 
anguish’, and ‘frowning Horror’ are the close kindred of the ‘pallid 
Fear’, and ‘disdainful Anger’ and the ‘Envy wan’ of the Ode on a dis- 
tant Prospect of Eton College. Nor does the debt cease there. The 1794 
Monody reflects a poet so intimately familiar with Gray that he 
scarcely realizes when he is copying him directly. 

In § 1 the new picture of Chatterton : ‘Meek at the throne of Mercy, 
and of God’ reflects the Epitaph of the Elegy: “The bosom of his 
Father and his God’. The new phrase in § 2—‘Nature’s bosom- 
startling call’—recalls the ‘ivy-mantled’ and the ‘incense-breathing’ 
of the Elegy; ‘Fancy’s saddest hour’ recalls ‘Greece’s evil hour’ of 
The Progress of Poesy. The vision of the gay poet in § 4 is unaltered 
except in detail. The details are from Gray. Chatterton in the 1790 
original had been ‘elate of heart’: Coleridge’s new master suggests 
the alteration ‘sublime of heart’ (“Nor second He, that rode sublime’ . .. 
Sublime their starry fronts they rear’ . . .). Chatterton had seen poetic 
visions in the original version : 

And whilst Fancy in the air 
Paints him many a vision fair. 
Coleridge remodels the lines round one of Gray’s favourite words : 
And as floating high in air, 
Glitter the sunny Visions fair. 
Coleridge was remembering The Bard’s 
Descending slow their glitter’ing skirts enrol? 
Visions of glory, 
and The Progress of Poesy’s 
Hyperion’s march they spy, and glitt’ring shafts of war. . . 
Such forms as glitter in the Muse’s ray. 

The next section had been modelled on Bowles’ sonnet on Poverty 

—Chatterton assailed by ‘Poverty of Giant mien’. Bowles too had to 
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yield to the new enthusiasm. The new § 5 is based on The Progress of 
Poesy. Shakespeare there had been ‘Nature’s darling’ laid in the 
‘green lap’ of Poesy. Coleridge borrows all three elements from the 
imagery of the Child of Nature’s Springtime. Chatterton is ‘Clad in 
Nature’s rich array’ and ‘thou loveliest Child of Spring’. A few lines 
later he is attended by: ‘Fancy hovering round on shadowy wing’. 
Gray had written in the description of himself in The Progress of 
Poesy: ‘Bright-eyed Fancy hovering o’er . . .. Two lines later Cole- 
ridge writes of the ‘orient Day’. Again the final stanza of The Progress 
of Poesy suggests the origin : 


Such forms as glitter in the Muse’s ray 
With orient hues. 


The only thing of Bowles that remains is a brief reference to Chatter- 
ton’s destitution. Bowles’ ‘O Poverty! though from thy haggard eye’ 
yields a new description of Chatterton: ‘Youth of tumultuous Soul, 
and haggard Eye’. But even Bowles’ apostrophe to Poverty, which in 
1790 had prompted Coleridge’s :‘ Poverty of Giant mien’, gives place 
to Gray’s personification, Penury. Even in such slight details the new 
influence was at work. Coleridge’s 

Ah! Soon upon thy poor unshelter’d Head 

Did Penury her sickly mildew shed 
would certainly have read Poverty were it not for Gray’s line: ‘Chill 
Penury repress’d their noble rage’. 

The final § 8 of the Pindaric was laid aside (but not lost—it was to 
reappear unchanged forty years later) and in its stead appeared the 
portrait of the inspired poet wandering far from his fellows: 

Ye Woods! that wave o’er Avon’s rocky steep, 

To Fancy’s ear sweet is your murm’ring deep! . . . 
Here far from Men amid this pathless grove, 

In solemn thought the Minstrel wont to rove, 
Like Star-Beam on the rude sequester’d Tide, 
Lone-glittering, thro’ the Forest’s murksome pride. 
And here in Inspiration’s eager hour . . . 

With wild unequal steps he pass’d along, 

Oft pouring on the winds a broken song: 

Anon upon some rough Rock’s fearful Brow, 
Would pause abrupt—and gaze upon the waves below. 


A glance at Gray reveals the indebtedness : 


Woods, that wave o’er Delphi's steep . . . 
Ev’ry shade and hallow’d Fountain 
Murmur’d deep a solemn sound. (Progress of Poesy) 
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Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife (Elegy) 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove . . . 
Along the cool sequester’d vale of life (Elegy) 


Glittering shafts of war (Bard) 
Glitter in the Muse’s ray (Progress of Poesy) 
Greece’s evil hour (Progress of Poesy) 


Brushing with hasty steps the dews away (Elegy) 

Finally, the whole conception of the Minstrel ‘far from Men’ and 
gazing distractedly from a precipice on the waves below is a blend of 
the melancholic recluse of the Elegy and the frenzied Bard, standing 

On a rock, whose haughty brow 

Frowns o’er old Conway’s foaming flood. 
Gray’s Bard has ‘plung’d to endless night’: Coleridge leaves his poet 
‘gazing upon the waves below’. They are essentially the same figure, 
and one feels that only the undeniable fact of Chatterton’s poison 
prevented Coleridge from adding the more spectacular ending. 


The Version of 1796. The year 1794 was a critical one for Coleridge. 
The unhappy interlude as a cavalry man ended in April, the first 
meeting with Southey and the birth of Pantisocracy followed in June, 
and the visit to his new friend in Bristol, which was to introduce him 
to the Fricker family and his future wife Sarah Fricker, took place 
during August and September. The ever-plastic Monody on the 
Death of Chatterton reacted to these events immediately. The next 
version to be printed appeared in his Poems on Various Subjects (1796); 
but examination reveals that most of the new material was actually 
added in late 1794 as a result of these new disturbing experiences. 

The 1796 version begins by reproducing the version of 1794 almost 
verbatim. Less than a dozen lines are altered and then only in a word 
or a phrase. Coleridge was clearly satisfied with this part and confined 
himself mainly to shifting round alternative synonyms. The ‘pitiless’ 
storm becomes ‘merciless’, the ‘dark’ tide of Death becomes ‘black’, 
the ‘slow’ sequestered tide becomes ‘rude’, Fancy ‘hovering round on 
shadowy wing’ becomes ‘elfin form of gorgeous wing’. None of these 
alterations is of any moment. What is of importance is a new final 
section of thirty-six lines, almost certainly written about September 
of 1794 and of considerable biographical interest. 

In the new section Chatterton becomes identified with Coleridge, 
who is by now alternating between fits of poetic melancholy and of 
exaltation at the prospect of the new Society he has determined to 
found on the banks of the Susquehannah. He bids farewell to Chat- 
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terton but ‘dare no longer on the sad theme muse’ lest he too be 
driven to suicide : 
. . . Lest kindred woes persuade a kindred doom: 
For oh! big gall-drops, shook from Folly’s wing, 
Have blacken’d the fair promise of my spring; 
And the stern Fate transpierc’d with viewless dart 
The last pale hope, that shiver’d at my heart! 
By the time he is writing these lines the visit to Bristol is over. The 
excitement of the Frickers and of Pantisocracy is for the moment 
quiescent, and Coleridge is an undergraduate again in residence at 
Cambridge for a melancholic term. In this gloomy mood he begins— 
what has now become almost a spare-time hobby—rewriting the 
Monody, and the result is this posturing as a suicide. 
The addition continues with a Miltonic flavour: 
Hence, gloomy thoughts! no more my soul shall dwell 
On joys that were! No more endure to weigh 
The shame and anguish of the evil day, 
Wisely forgetful! O’er the ocean swell 
Sublime of Hope I seek the cottag’d dell 
Where Virtue calm with careless step may stray; 
And, dancing to the moon-light roundelay, 
The wizard Passions weave an holy spell! 
These lines determine the date of the whole addition. The ‘cottag’d 
dell’ beside the ocean was his Bristol residence. We find him writing 
a farewell to his bridal cottage near Bristol in 1795 (Reflections on 
having left a Place of Retirement) with the significant lines : 
Ah! quiet Dell! deat Cot, and Mount sublime! 
I was constrain’d to quit you. 
Originally these eight new lines had been written as the octave of a 
sonnet (‘No more my visionary soul shall dwell’)' on Pantisocracy 
which Coleridge included in a letter to Southey of September 18th, 
1794. In editions of the Monody later than the 1796 version (i.e. in 
1797 and 1803) Coleridge dates the whole poem ‘October 1794’. It 
appears that in September—October of this year the Pantisocracy 
sonnet was incorporated into the all-embracing Monody. ‘The ‘1796’ 
addition really belongs to a period two years earlier. 
The addition continues with a picture of Chatterton still alive join- 
ing with the emigrants to the Pantisocratic paradise : 
Sure thou would’st spread the canvass to the gale, 
And love, with us, the tinkling team to drive 
O’er peaceful Freedom’s undivided dale. 
1 The Poetical Works, ed. E. H. Coleridge, 1. 68. 
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He imagines the emigrants at ‘sober eve’ gathering round the young 
poet. Then with another Miltonic echo: 
Alas vain Phantasies! the fleeting brood 
Of Woe... 
he persists in following out his dream “Where Susquehannah pours 
his untam’d stream’, and muses on the ‘sore ills I had left behind’. 
Chatterton here is no longer the poet of Aella and The Bristow 
Tragedy. He is none other than Coleridge himself playing with 
Romantic postures. The self-pity, the threat of suicide, the escape to 
the virgin wilderness, and the self-centred melancholy, are all features 
of the early Romantic attitude of Coleridge rather than of the 
eighteenth-century Gothic Romanticism of Chatterton. Coleridge has 
travelled a long distance since he wrote the eighteenth-century 
Pindaric a few years earlier at Christ’s Hospital. 
The change was not entirely welcome to his contemporaries. 
Charles Lamb protested acutely 


I rather wish you had left the monody on Chatterton concluding as it did 
abruptly. It had more of unity. 


He offered to make the alterations himself: 


I am not quite satisfied with the Chatterton, and with your leave shall 
try my hand at it again. A master joiner, you know, may leave a cabinet 
to be finished, when his own hands are full.2 

He even sent a long paragraph of detailed suggestions—the omission 
of twenty-four lines, the alteration of the order of the verses, the 
printing of the ‘1796’ addition as ‘detached verses, suggested by the 
Monody, rather than a part of it. They are indeed in themselves very 
sweet’.* Coleridge would have none of it. Lamb was attempting to 
save the remnants of an eighteenth-century ode from a Romantic 
overlay. He did not realize that by now Coleridge had lost interest in 
the eighteenth-century Pindaric structure. The important thing in 
the poem was the figure of Chatterton-Coleridge, romantic, melan- 
cholic, and Pantisocratic emigrant. 


The Versions of 1797 and 1803. No period in his life had a deeper 
effect on Coleridge than the next few years, 1795, 1796 and 1797. 
His departure from Cambridge, the death of Pantisocracy, the break 
with Southey, his marriage with Sarah Fricker and his friendship 
with his benefactor Poole, the growing intimacy with the Words- 


1 Works of Charles and Mary Lamb, ed. E. V. Lucas, v1. 9. 
* Tbid., Vi. 27. 3 Tbid., v1. 17-18. 
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worths that finally brought William and Dorothy to Alfoxden, a mile 
or so from Coleridge’s cottage at Stowey, all belong to these forma- 
tive years. The year 1797 in particular was a kind of watershed in his 
life. Behind him lay the poetry of his youth, the eighteenth-century 
imitations and the variations on Augustan motifs; before him the 
creative years of communion with Wordsworth and the short flower- 
ing of his poetic maturity—what Sir Edmund Chambers has called 
his Annus Mirabilis. 

The edition of the poems of 1797 was a farewell to youth. Cottle’s 
edition of 1796 had become exhausted towards the end of the year of 
publication, and the poet set about preparing a second edition, which 
appeared in the middle of 1797. He grew less and less satisfied with 
his previous work as the revision proceeded, dropped a third of the 
original volume, revised what remained, and finally wrote a new 
preface of protest against his early verse and his early masters. The 
Monody duly bowed before the storm. 

I return my acknowledgements to the different Reviewers for their 
assistance, which they have afforded me, in detecting my poetic de- 
ficiencies. I have endeavoured to avail myself of their remarks. . . . My 
poems have been rightly charged with a profusion of double-epithets, and 
a general turgidness. I have pruned the double-epithets with no sparing 
hand; and used my best efforts to tame the swell and glitter both of 
thought and diction.! 

So writes Coleridge in his preface, bidding farewell to Thomas Gray ; 
and during the very months in which the edition appeared Coleridge’s 
new master was staying with him at Stowey, listening to the first 
poem of the new Coleridge, This Lime-tree Bower my Prison, unmis- 
takably Wordsworthian in its language and its feeling for nature: 

Shine in the slant beams of the sinking orb, 

Ye purple heath-flowers! richlier burn, ye clouds! 

Live in the yellow light, ye distant groves! 

And kindle, thou blue Ocean! So my friend 

Struck with deep joy may stand, as I have stood, 

Silent with swimming sense; yea, gazing round 

On the wide landscape, gaze till all doth seem 

Less gross than bodily; and of such hues 

As veil the Almighty Spirit, when yet he makes 

Spirits perceive his presence. 
Actually the ‘swell and glitter’ and the double-epithets of the Monody 
were not pruned so vigorously as Coleridge seemed to promise. The 
1797 version is substantially the version of 1796. Here and there an 
2 1797 edition, xvii. 
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Augustan turn of expression has caught the reforming eye of the now 
confirmed Romantic. ‘Nature’s bosom-startling call’ loses its double- 
epithet, as also does ‘poison’s death-cold power’. But otherwise only 
an occasional word is altered, and nothing is changed in thought or 
structure. The truth is that during the next year or two the influence 
of Wordsworth was too strong for Coleridge to look on the Monody 
with anything but disfavour—its diction after all was precisely the 
artificial language that Wordsworth chose for attack in the Preface 
to the Lyrical Ballads. The Monody in its earlier appearances had 
borne no date ; in the 1797 edition it is carefully dated ‘October 1794’. 
The implication is clear enough ; it was to be regarded as a piece of 
Juvenilia, a stage of development he had happily passed. 

A few days after the composition of This Lime-tree Bower my 
Prison Coleridge sent a copy of the new poem to Southey, with almost 
reverent praise of Wordsworth, ‘a very great man, the only man to 
whom at all times and in all modes of excellence, I feel myself 
inferior’.! As if to clinch his new position the same letter contains 
what he meant to be his last words on the Monody. Southey had asked 
to be allowed to reprint it in a new edition of Chatterton, and Cole- 
ridge, who a month or two earlier had been amending this favoured 
poem, promptly refused to see it in print again. The revulsion was 
complete against what he calls his early ‘buckram’ : 

. ona life and death so full of heart-going realities as poor Chatterton’s, 
to find such shadowy nobodies as cherub-winged Death, Trees of Hope, 
bare-bosomed Affection and simpering Peace, makes one’s blood circulate 
like ipecacuanha. But it is so. A young man by strong feelings is impelled 
to write on a particular subject, and this is all his feelings do for him. They 
set him upon the business and then they leave him. He has such a high 
idea of what poetry ought to be, that he cannot conceive that such things 
as his natural emotions may be allowed to find a place in it; his learning 


therefore, his fancy, or rather conceit, and all his powers of buckram are 
put on the stretch.” 


The intimacy with Wordsworth continued, and with it proceeded 
the creation of Coleridge’s greatest poetry, The Ancient Mariner, 
Kubla Khan, Frost at Midnight, Fears in Solitude—the narrative 
is familiar. In 1803 he published the third edition of his poems. 
The Monody was reprinted. Four years of poetic maturity had 
not raised his estimate of its worth, but the habit of years per- 
sisted and he amended once more. Lacking this time the interest to 
change epithets or phrases, he restricted his alteration to a simple 


1 Letters of S. T. Coleridge, ed. E. H. Coleridge, 1. 222-3. 2 Ibid., p. 223. 
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(but significant) omission of sixteen lines. The twelve irregular lines 
of fanciful description of Chatterton (first introduced as §5, the 
‘nature’s darling’ passage of the 1794 version), 
Sweet Tree of Hope, thou loveliest Child of Spring, 

with their eighteenth-century personifications of frowning Horror 
and Penury and Fancy, brought the Southey letter to his mind and 
he quietly dropped the passage. The deletion of four lines first added 
in the 1796 version (among those written in September 1794) com- 
pleted the revision. By 1803 the undergraduate romantic melancholy 
of 1794 had yielded to the philosophical excitement of Alfoxden and 
Dove Cottage and the unhealthy transient optimism of opium. Part 
of his past was brushed aside as he deleted the four lines of the 1796 
version that began: 

For oh! big gall drops, shook from Folly’s wing, 

Have blacken’d the fair promise of my spring. 
Had Coleridge but realized it, these lines which he rejected were never 
more prophetic than at the moment when he was confidently casting 
them aside. A few months earlier in Dejection: An Ode, with its fare- 
well to his ‘shaping spirit of Imagination’, he had realized more 
clearly that his life as a poet was virtually over. The fair promise of 
his spring had already been fulfilled. 


The Versions of 1829 and 1834. Coleridge’s subsequent career as a 
literary critic, esthetician and theologian, and his estrangement from 
the Wordsworths and from his wife lie outside the scope of this study. 
By the time his next volume of verse was published he had settled 
down permanently in London—the Sage of Highgate of his later 
years—his brief youth long past. His interest in the Monody had 
apparently evaporated. Sibylline Leaves of 1817 collected (with con- 
siderable revision) the bulk of his poetry. The Monody was not even 
reprinted. He allowed the earliest version of the poem to be copied 
in a transcript of 1823 of his juvenile poems, and added the depre- 
catory comment previously noted.! In the edition of 1828 the Monody 
was included in the early section of ‘Juvenile Poems’ and was re- 
printed verbatim from the version of 1796. As there had been two 
revisions since that date and Coleridge had never before reprinted the 
poem without some alteration, this word-for-word reprint of the 1796 
version would seem to indicate mere lack of interest—the Monody 
was finally placed as a ‘Juvenile Poem’ not worth the labour of 
1 Supra, p. 52, n. 
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revision. That the 1796 version was only a year or so more ‘juvenile’ 
than The Ancient Mariner was conveniently forgotten. Had Coleridge 
been really interested in the poem at this time he would certainly 
have printed (as he had transcribed in 1823) the authentic ‘juvenile’ 
version, the original of 1790. 

So, one might well imagine, the vicissitudes of the Monody were 
brought to a close. But Coleridge’s genius enjoyed one swift renais- 
sance before the end. The 1828 edition was succeeded by a further 
edition the following year, and the 1829 three volumes are remarkable 
for two new poems, The Garden of Boccaccio—and the final rehand- 
ling of the Monody. In The Garden of Boccaccio the romantic spirit 
rekindles. The poet gazing on a picture of the garden remembers 
with affection the enthusiasms of his youth: 

And one by one (I know not whence) were brought 

All spirits of power that most had stirr’d my thought 

In selfless boyhood, on a new world tost 

Of wonder, and in its own fancies lost. 
Some resurgence of the same spirit must have prompted him to look 
over the now almost forty-year-old Monody. The identification of 
himself with the dead Chatterton was revived, and he remodelled the 
first half of the poem so completely that hardly a line of the earlier 
versions remained. Coleridge was now in London, where Chatterton 
was buried, looking down from Highgate on London’s ‘distant spire 
or dome’, often preoccupied with the idea of death but waiting with 
Christian resignation for his own end. Chatterton, who had been a 
symbol in turn for boyish enthusiasm and romantic dreams, now 
serves to echo Coleridge’s fearlessness at the approach of death. The 
1829 Monody opens with a new set of fifteen lines: 

O what a wonder seems the fear of death, 

Seeing how gladly we all sink to sleep, 

Babes, Children, Youths, and Men, 

Night following night for threescore years and ten! 

But doubly strange, where life is but a breath 

To sigh and pant with, up Want’s ragged steep. 

Away, Grim Phantom, Scorpion King, away! 

Reserve thy terrors and thy stings display 

For coward Wealth and Guilt in robes of State! 

Lo! by the grave I stand of one, for whom 

A prodigal Nature and a niggard Doom 

(That all bestowing, this withholding all) 

Made each chance knell from distant spire or dome 

Sound like a seeking Mother’s anxious call, 
Return, poor Child! Home, weary Truant, home! 
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The next stanza (§ 2 of the 1790 version), which throughout all the 
changes had been a picture of Chatterton escaping from Neglect and 
Want and singing among the seraphim, acquires a new passage almost 
pathetically applicable to the ageing Coleridge : 

Too long before the vexing Storm-blast driven 

Here hast thou found repose! beneath this sod! 
Thou! O vain word! thou dwell’st not with the clod! 
Amid the shining Host of the forgiven 

Thou at the throne of Mercy and thy God 

The triumph of redeeming Love dost hymn 
(Believe it, O my Soul!) to harps of Seraphim. 

Two short stanzas are unchanged and then in the succeeding 
verses Coleridge once more identifies himself with Chatterton, and 
the picture of the inspired poet is re-drawn in passage after passage 
of new writing. Coleridge sees Chatterton, or rather himself (as his 
friends had so often seen him) as the golden-voiced archangel : 

And now his cheeks with deeper ardors flame, 

His eyes have glorious meanings, that declare 

More than the light of outward day shines there, 

A holier triumph and a sterner aim! 

Wings grow within him; and he soars above 

Or Bard’s or Minstrel’s lay of war or love. 
But the reality was too different, and with something of the old self- 
pity he continues : 

For thee in vain all heavenly aspects smil’d; 

From the hard world brief respite could they win— 

The frost nipp’d sharp without, the canker prey’d within! 
Estrangement from his friends and the dissipation of his genius—the 
frost without and the canker within were something with which 
Coleridge had grown long familiar. Thereafter the Monody continues 
from the death of Chatterton with the lines of the previous version. 
Apart from the occasional change of a word, the only significant 
alteration is the re-introduction of the four melancholic lines lament- 
ing ‘the fair promise of my spring’. 

One cannot read the 1829 version without realizing that its diction 
and form are no longer romantic. Coleridge in his old age returns to 
the eighteenth century of his youth. The final version of the Monody 
is substantially an elegy in couplets. Not from Bowles or Wordsworth 
but from Johnson and Pope spring lines like 

Reserve thy terrors and thy stings display . . . 
A prodigal Nature and a niggard Doom . 
A holier triumph and a sterner aim . . . 
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His letter to Southey and his introduction of 1797 forgotten, the once 
despised personifications and double-epithets creep back into the 
poem. Poison’s death-cold power is re-admitted ; coward Wealth and 
Guilt, prodigal Nature, niggard Doom, Indignation, the Sweet 
Flower of Hope re-emerge triumphant. 

One final addition and the Monody attained its ultimate form. The 
last edition of Coleridge’s poems to be published in his life-time 
appeared in 1834. The Monody was reprinted from the version of 
1829 with one further insertion. Before the Gray passage, ‘Ye woods! 
that wave o’er Avon’s rocky steep’, eleven short lines were added, 
beginning :— 

O spirit blest! 

Whether the Eternal’s throne around, 

Amidst the blaze of Seraphim, 

Thou pourest forth the grateful hymn... 
These eleven lines were the final lines of the original 1790 Pindaric. 
It is difficult to believe that the addition was done by Coleridge. His 
1829 version was a unified version in couplets. The introduction of 
the jerkier rhythm of the 1790 lines is out of keeping with the elegiac 
movement of the poem. In addition, the substance of the eleven lines 
had already been used by Coleridge in 1829 (complete with hymn and 
Seraphim) for his second stanza. Actually Coleridge had little or no 
hand in the 1834 edition. ‘(The edition) of 1834’, writes Sara Cole- 
ridge in her preface to the 1852 edition, ‘was arranged mainly, if not 
entirely, at the discretion of his earliest editor, H. N. Coleridge.’ It 
would appear that H. N. Coleridge on going through his uncle’s 
papers had found the original version and incorporated the last 
stanza into the version that Coleridge clearly meant to be the final one. 


Conclusions and Text. The Monody thus exists in three distinct forms: 
the Pindaric Ode of 1790, the romantic Ode that first appeared in 
1794 and underwent progressive modification and expansion in the 
editions of 1796, 1797 and 1803, and the final couplet-elegy of 1829. 
Each version mirrors with remarkable fidelity the influences that 
were moulding Coleridge’s thought and style at the period of com- 
position. The first and third forms are readily accessible in E. H. 
Coleridge’s standard edition of the poems (pp. 13-15 and 125-131). 
The second form, with its accretions, has not been printed since its 
original appearance, with the result that succeeding editors have mis- 
placed the Monody in the order of Coleridge’s poems. Coleridge 
himself is largely (and it seems deliberately) responsible for the mysti- 
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fication. He continued to date the second form ‘1794’, though in 
reality it belonged as much to 1797 or 1803 ; and the final version of 
1829, although it was substantially a new poem, he calmly placed in 
the 1829 edition among the group of ‘Juvenile Poems’. A couple of 
instances will suffice of the misapprehensions created in the minds 
of editors. In the 1852 collected edition Derwent and Sara Coleridge 
printed the final 1829 version but included it among the Juvenile 
Poems and gave it the curiously inaccurate dating 1790-96. E. H. 
Coleridge in the standard edition gives first the 1790 version, then 
H. N. Coleridge’s ‘synthetic’ version of 1834. He dates the latter with 
an all-embracing ‘1790-1834’ and puts it between Religious Musings 
of 1794-6 and The Destiny of Nations of 1796. This is certainly the 
wrong position. Far from being an early poem, the Monody (in this, 
the usual printed form) is one of the last things that Coleridge wrote, 
and certainly his last poem of importance. It should come directly 
after The Garden of Boccaccio in any edition using the chronological 
order, and as the last blossoming of his spirit (rather than an expres- 
sion of youthful enthusiasm) is worth more critical attention than it 
has so far received. 


Text of the Versions 1794-1803. E. H. Coleridge (pp. 125-31) gives a 
complete apparatus criticus for the poem’s variants, but even with 
these it is impossible to re-assemble the second form of the Monody 
in coherent shape. The text of this unedited second form of the 
Monody follows. Since the 1794 version introduced the first major 
changes I use it as the basis of the text. Then follows the new con- 
clusion first introduced in 1796. The other variants of 1796, 1797 and 
1803, which are incidental rather than organic, are relegated to the 
footnotes. 


MONODY 
ON THE 
DEATH OF CHATTERTON 
(1794 Version) 

When faint and sad o’er Sorrow’s desart wild, 

Slow journeys onward, poor Misfortune’s child, 

When fades each lovely form by Fancy drest, 

And inly pines the self-consuming breast : 
5 No scourge of Scorpions in thy right arm dread, 
No helmed Terrors nodding o’er thy head, 
Assume, O DEATH! the Cherub Wings of PEACE, 
And bid the heart-sick Wanderer’s Anguish cease! 











10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


45 


15. nature’s call 1797, 1803; 25. his 1796, 1797, 1803; 31. merciless 1796, 
1797, 1803; 35. Light-hearted youth! he hastes along, 1797, 1803 ; 36. and medi- 
tates 1797, 1803; 37. Dacyan 1796, 1797, 1803; 38. See, as floating 1797, 1803; 
41-48 Omitted, 1797, 1803. 
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Thee, CHATTERTON! yon unblest Stones protect 

From Want, and the bleak freezings of Neglect! 

Escap’d the sore wounds of Affliction’s rod, 

Meek at the Throne of Mercy, and of God, 

Perchance thou raisest high th’ enraptur’d hymn 
Amid the blaze of Seraphim! 


Yet oft (’tis Nature’s bosom-startling call) 

I weep, that heaven-born Genius so should fall, 

And oft in Fancy’s saddest hour my soul 

Averted shudders at the poison’d Bowl. 

Now groans my sickening Heart, as still I view 
The Corse of livid hue; 

And now a Flash of Indignation high 

Darts thro’ the Tear, that glistens in mine Eye! 


Is this the Land of song-ennobled Line? 
Is this the Land, where Genius ne’er in vain 
Pour’d forth her lofty strain? 
Ah me! yet Spenser, gentlest Bard divine, 
Beneath chill Disappointment’s deadly shade 
His weary Limbs in lonely Anguish lay’d! 
And o’er her Darling dead 
Pity hopeless hung her head, 
While ‘mid the pelting of that pitiless storm’, 
Sunk to the cold Earth Otway’s famished form! 


Sublime of Thought and confident of Fame, 
From Vales, where Avon winds, the Minstrel came, 
Light-hearted Youth! aye, as he hastes along, 
He meditates the future Song, 

How dauntless A£lla fray’d the Danish foes ; 
And as floating high in air, 
Glitter the sunny Visions fair, 

His eyes dance rapture, and his bosom glows! 
Friend to the friendless, to the sick man Health; 
With generous Joy he views th’ ideal Wealth; 

He hears the Widow’s heaven-breath’d prayer of Praise; 
He marks the shelter’d Orphan’s tearful gaze ; 

Or, where the sorrow-shrivell’d Captive lay, 

Pours the bright Blaze of Freedom’s noon-tide Ray: 
And now indignant grasps the patriot steel, 

And her own iron rod he makes Oppression feel. 
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Clad in Nature’s rich array, 
And bright in all her tender hues, 
Sweet tree of Hope! thou loveliest Child of Spring! 
How fair didst thou disclose thine early bloom, 
Loading the west-winds with its soft perfume! 
And Fancy hovering round on shadowy wing, 
On every blossom hung her fostering dews, 
That changeful wanton’d to the orient Day! 
Ah! soon upon thy poor unshelter’d Head 
Did Penury her sickly mildew shed: 
And soon the scathing Lightning bade thee stand, 
In frowning Horror o’er the blighted Land! 


Whither are fled the charms of vernal Grace, 

And Joy’s wild gleams, that lighten’d o’er thy face! 
Youth of tumultuous Soul, and haggard Eye! 

Thy wasted form, thy hurried steps I view: 

On thy cold forehead starts the anguish’d dew: 
And dreadful was that bosom-rending Sigh! 


Such were the struggles of the gloomy Hour, 
When Care of wither’d brow 
Prepar’d the Poison’s death-cold power: 
Already to thy Lips was rais’d the Bowl, 
When near thee stood Affection meek, 
(Her Bosom bare, and wildly pale her Cheek) 
Thy sullen gaze she bade thee roll 
On Scenes that well might melt thy Soul; 
Thy native Cot she flash’d upon thy view, 
Thy native Cot, where still at close of Day 
Peace smiling sate, and listen’d to thy Lay; 
Thy Sister’s shrieks she bade thee hear, 
And mark thy Mother’s thrilling tear ; 
See, see her Breast’s convulsive throe, 
Her silent Agony of Woe! 
Ah! dash the poison’d Chalice from thy Hand! 
And thou had’st dash’d it at her soft command, 
But that Despair and Indignation rose, 
And told again the Story of thy Woes; 
Told the keen Insult of th’ unfeeling Heart, 
The dread Dependence on the low-bred mind, 
Told every pang, at which thy Soul might smart, 
Neglect, and grinning Scorn, and Want combin’d! 
Recoiling quick thou bad’st the Friend of Pain, 
Roll the dark tide of Death thro’ every freezing Vein! 


49-60. Omitted, 1803 ; 49. Yes! Clad 1797 ; 52. Most fair 1797; 54. And Fancy, 
elfin form of gorgeous wing, 1796, 1797 ; 61. Ah! where are fled 1796, 1797, 1803; 
62. Light-flashing o’er thy face? 1797, 1803; 69. poison’s power : 1797, 1803; 79. 
thy Mother’s tear; 1797, 1803 ; 83. New stanza begins here, 1796, 1797, 1803; 87. 


low-born 1796, 1797, 1803 ; 91. black tide 1796, 1797, 1803. 
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98. slow sequester’d tide 1796, 1797, 1803; 99. thro’ the high tree branching 
wide. 1796, 1797, 1803; 100. No new stanza here, 1796, 1797, 1803; 111. shape- 
less tomb, 1803; 114-117. Omitted, 1803. 
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Ye Woods! that wave o’er Avon’s rocky steep, 

To Fancy’s ear sweet is your murm’ring deep! 

For here she loves the Cypress Wreath to weave, 
Watching with wistful eye the sad’ning tints of Eve. 
Here far from Men amid this pathless grove, 

In solemn thought the Minstrel wont to rove, 

Like Star-beam on the rude sequester’d Tide, 
Lone-glittering, thro’ the Forest’s murksome pride. 





And here in Inspiration’s eager Hour, 

When most the big soul feels the mad’ning Power, 
These wilds, these caverns roaming o’er, 
Round which the screaming Sea-gulls soar 

With wild unequal steps he pass’d along, 

Oft pouring on the winds a broken song : 

Anon upon some rough Rock’s fearful Brow, 

Would pause abrupt—and gaze upon the waves below. 


(1796 Addition) 
Poor CHATTERTON! he sorrows for thy fate 
Who would have prais’d and lov’d thee, ere too late. 
Poor CHATTERTON! farewell! of darkest hues 
This chaplet cast I on thy unshap’d tomb; 
But dare no longer on the sad theme muse, 
Lest kindred woes persuade a kindred doom: 
For oh! big gall-drops, shook from FOLLY’S wing, 
Have blacken’d the fair promise of my spring; 
And the stern FATE transpierc’d with viewless dart 
The last pale Hope, that shiver’d at my heart! 


Hence, gloomy thoughts! no more my soul shall dwell 
On joys that were! No more endure to weigh 

The shame and anguish of the evil day, 

Wisely forgetful! O’er the ocean swell 

Sublime of Hope I seek the cottag’d dell 

Where VIRTUE calm with careless step may stray; 
And, dancing to the moon-light roundelay, 

The wizard PASSIONS weave an holy spell! 


O, CHATTERTON! that thou wert yet alive! 
Sure thou would’st spread the canvass to the gale, 
And love, with us, the tinkling team to drive ” 
O’er peaceful Freedom’s UNDIVIDED dale; 
And we, at sober eve, would round thee throng, 
Hanging, enraptur’d, on thy stately song! 

And greet with smiles the young-eyed POESY 
All deftly mask’d, as hoar ANTIQUITY. 
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Alas vain Phantasies! the fleeting brood 

Of Woe self-solac’d in her dreamy mood! 

Yet will I love to follow the sweet dream, 

Where Susquehannah pours his untam’d stream ; 
And on some hill, whose forest-frowning side 
Waves o’er the murmurs of his calmer tide, 

Will raise a solemn CENOTAPH to thee, 

Sweet Harper of time-shrouded MINSTRELSY! 
And there, sooth’d sadly by the dirgeful wind, 
Muse on the sore ills I had left behind. 
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NOVELS IN NEWSPAPERS : 
SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF CAPTAIN MAYNE REID 


By GRAHAM POLLARD 


The novelists of the nineteenth century were professional men, and 
it was natural for them to be concerned with the price of their work 
and the expansion of their market. Captain Mayne Reid is not among 
those who are widely read nowadays, but the handful of his letters 
here printed does illustrate an important stage in the organization of 
the market for fiction. These letters were written to the editor of a 
provincial newspaper, and show the difficulties of an author trying to 
arrange the syndication of his work. Syndication is the serial publica- 
tion of a novel simultaneously in a number of different local papers. 
The main interest of these letters is not the light which they shed on 
Mayne Reid’s tortuous bibliography, but their demonstration of a 
procedure which in the last quarter of the nineteenth century was 
affecting the writing of greater men. 

The organization of circulating libraries and the popularity of 
Scott had fixed the length of the novel at three volumes and standard- 
ized its price at a guinea and a half. Dickens expanded the market by 
the success of Pickwick published in shilling monthly parts ; and from 
1840 to 1860 nearly all the novels of successful authors first appeared 
in this form. The next development was the shilling magazine. “The 
shilling magazines’, wrote Trollope, ‘had interfered greatly with the 
success of novels published in numbers without other accompanying 
matter. The Public finding that so much might be had for a shilling, 
in which a portion of one or more novels was always included, were 
unwilling to spend their money on the novel alone.’! But only a few 
of the most successful magazines, like The Fortnightly Review or 
Good Words, could afford to give the £800 or {1000 that was expected 
for a long novel by an expensive author like Trollope?; and such 
magazines, having a national circulation, could not use a story 
simultaneously with any other periodical. Further progress lay with 


1 Autobiography, 1923, 
2 See Michael Sadleir, Trollope, A Bibliography, pp. 277, 282. 
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the provincial papers which, though not individually able to pay so 
high a price as a national paper, had circulations which did not con- 
flict with one another. Syndication in a number of such papers might 
thus yield an aggregate sum considerably higher than any magazine 
could afford to pay; and in addition to the serial rights a novel was 
worth as much again when it was published in three volumes.! 
Syndication probably started in the United States, because there 
were no ‘national’ papers in that country; but the earliest trace of the 
practice in England seems to be the foundation in 1873 of a ‘Fiction 
Bureau’ by W. F. Tillotson & Co. of The Bolton Evening News. ‘A 
combination of six newspapers was formed and resulted in a com- 
mission to Miss Braddon, who thus wrote “Taken at the Flood” —the 
first story of any great writer published serially in newspapers. The 
first experiment, however, proved the absolute necessity of one firm 
alone assuming financial responsibility when commissioning an 
author, and thus grew and developed the Syndicate.’ The next 
instance is revealed by the first letter of Mayne Reid printed below. 
Trollope followed two years later, for on 28 November 1878 he sold 
the serial rights of Cousin Henry for [200 to be published simultane- 
ously in The Manchester Weekly Examiner and The North British 
Weekly Mail (8 March-24 May 1879).2 On g November 1880 he 
sold the serial rights of Ayala’s Angel for the same sum to the National 
Press Agency, a wholesale agency for news as well as fiction.* Wilkie 
Collins was soon doing the same thing: in 1879 he wrote to a New 
York publisher referring to a short story called ‘The Devil’s Spec- 
tacles.’ ‘It is being sold to some country newspapers here, and I don’t 
suppose that it will be published in London at all.’ Very possibly 
Wilkie Collins had sold this tale to Tillotson’s Fiction Bureau, 
because they were certainly handling it five years later.6 The same 
firm marketed stories by Thomas Hardy, Rudyard Kipling, Arnold 
Bennett, J. M. Barrie, Conan Doyle, H. G. Wells, and probably 
most authors of repute in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 


1 Trollope seems to be the only author for whom there is adequate information 
on the prices paid both for serial rights and for book publication. In very general 
terms his serial rights were worth about one-half to two-thirds of the sum received 
for book publication. Mayne Reid, who nearly always sold his serial rights separately, 
averaged about £1000 a novel from all sources. (Captain Mayne Reid, his Life and 
Adventures, by Elizabeth Reid, his widow, 1900, p. 247.) 

* The Progress of Newspapers in the Nineteenth Century [Supplement to Sell’s 
World’s Press Directory, 1901], p. 100. 

* Sadleir, op. cit., p. 310. 4 Ibid., p. 312. 

® I. R. Brussel, Anglo-American First Editions, p. 54. 

° New Paths in Book Collecting, ed. John Carter, p. 268. 
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The letters below are printed without alteration from the originals 
in my possession. Mayne Reid’s handwriting is careless,! and he is 
economical in punctuation; but for the most part his meaning is 
sufficiently plain. As the British Museum newspaper room is closed 
for an indefinite period, it has not been possible to annotate these 
letters with proper precision. 


Chasewood, Ross 
Herefordshire 
Feb 7—76 
Dear Sir, 

I am writing an English romance of modern life—the 
scenes mostly laid here on the banks of the beautiful Wye—and am 
seeking to effect a combination of newspapers in which to issue the 
tale simultaneously—each having a district that will not clash with 
any other. Messrs Jaffray Feeney & Co proprietors of the “‘Birming- 
ham Post’’ having this day written to accept my offer for their paper, 
have also suggested my writing to the “Newcastle Chronicle” a 
journal whose high character is well known to me. I ask therefore if 
such [a] story as I speak of from my pen would be acceptable to you. 
I can only say that I have a plot conceived, as fine as any I ever set to 
work upon—that it shall be worked out without the sparing of pains, 
and though the scenes and incidents be of civilised life I fancy I can 
make the one as picturesque, the other as stirring, as any I have 
depicted in far-off savage lands. I can promise that the tale will be of 
a pure morality and not tainted with disgusting murders, seductions, 
and elopements with other men’s wives—incidents which seem to be 
the staple of interest in most modern novels, to the disgrace of our 
English Literature. 

If this my communication have any interest for you, will you kindly 
let me know, when I shall be happy to furnish you with full and par- 
ticular details. 

Believe me 
yours most ob[edien]tly 


Joseph Cowen Esq M.P.2 Mayne Reid 


1 ‘When the MS [of “The Flag of Distress”], consisting of 1,200 pages of 
foolscap, was first sent to Chambers’s Journal, the printers were unable to read it! 
It was then copied by Charles Ollivant, who completed the task in three weeks.’ 
(Mrs. Reid, op. cit., p. 217.) 

2 Joseph Cowen, Radical M.P. for Newcastle on T'yne 1873-86, proprietor of 
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Chasewood, Ross 
Herefordshire 
Feb 11—76 
Dear Sir, 

I received the enclosed from Mr Cowen this morning. As 
by this you will no doubt have had my communication addressed to 
him I do not know that I can add anything thereto till I have heard 
from you—farther than to promise you prompt and full information 
upon anything about which you may see fit to question me. If your 
weekly issue of the Chronicle be not a paper of too high price for the 
millions, which I presume it is not, I fancy a tale such as that I offer 
you would do something to increase its clientelé! of readers. My tale 
the “Flag of Distress” lately run through “Chambers Journal”? I am 
told did much to strengthen the failing popularity of that old and 
respectable periodical. May I hope to hear from you at an early date. 

and believe me 
yours faithfully 
Mayne Reid 
W. E. Adams Esq? 


Chasewood Ross 
Herefordshire 
Feb 14—76 
Dear Sir 
Thanks for your note of the 11th which has crossed, en 
route, one of same date from myself to you. 

As a preliminary statement of particulars I may say that the tale I 
am writing will run of the full 3 vol novel size—viz over 20 weeks of 
a weekly newspaper—each instalment to be some 5000 words or over. 
I give good measure weekly, if permitted space. I suppose you would 
require the four great counties of Cumberland, Northumberland, 
Westmoreland and Durham, as a legitimate exclusive district of the 
“Chronicle”; and if I guarantee against any other paper in these 
having the use of the tales, I think you would not consider the 
honorarium of £5 per week too high a sum to give me. 
The Newcastle Chronicle and The Newcastle Weekly Chronicle from 1858 to his 
death in 1900. 

? Reid always spells clientéle with an acute accent on the final e. 

® The Flag of Distress was published in Chambers’s Journal from 7 August to 


25 December 1875. Reid was paid 300 guineas for it (Mrs. Reid, op. cit., p. 217). 
> W. E. Adams was the editor of The Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. 
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About the time to commence issue, I need not point out to you as 
an experienced journalist that there is in this something rather diffi- 
cult to arrange—so that all of some four or five clients may be satis- 
fied. I would be ready myself by early in April, but must be guided by 
the wishes, or rather the necessities, of others. As this matter stands, 
I would like to hear from you what time would best suit the Chronicle; 
and if you will be good enough frankly to state this, as also your views 
on the other suggestions I have offered, I will as frankly reply, and 
strain a point to meet you. I am desirous to have a trial at your hands, 
and if I do not succeed in interesting your clientelé of readers, as also 
adding to their number, it will not be for the want of work and will. 

Believe me 
yours very ob[edient]ly 
Mayne Reid 
W. E. Adams Esq (endorsed ‘Declined Feb. 19’) 


Chasewood, Ross. 
Herefordshire 
Feb 21—76 
Dear Sir, 

I very much regret having to pass by the “Newcastle 
Chronicle” with my present story; but if the time in which I must 
commence its issue do not suit you—sometime in the month of May 
—that is an end of it. As to terms, I am aware, that novels may be had 
by the score—and from writers who have obtained a certain sort of 
notoriety—for little more than the cost of setting them in type. But 
the publisher who sets them in type has to pay dearly for it in the end; 
not only for the detriment done to public morals; but the damage to 
his own clientelé which instead of increasing is more likely to be 
diminished, if not absolutely killed off, by an inferior pabulum. 

The provincial journals have of late been opening a fine field in the 
issue of light literature, which if skilfully cultivated would become 
profitable both to author and publisher. Sow it with tares and it will 
yield crop accordingly. 

Pardon me for making these observations, which have no doubt 
ere this occurred to yourself in your experience as a journalist. i 
might probably have met you in the matter of price, and will keep 
before me your friendly suggestion as to a future story, though I am 
sorry the one I am writing now could not have been made available, 
as I believe it would have not only well suited your readers, but been 
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the commencement of a relationship that would have lasted long, and 
proved commercially advantageous, both to the Newcastle Chromcle and 
yours very faithfully 
Mayne Reid 
W. E. Adams Esq 


Chasewood, Ross 
Herefordshire 
Oct. 9—76 
Dear Sir, 
You may remember that in Feb last I made you an offer 
respecting a tale I was writing entitled 
“Gwen Wynn” 
‘A Romance of the Wye.’ 


It is now in course of publication in the “Leeds Mercury” “Birming- 
ham Post” and several other provincial weeklies all of the first class,' 
and to all I am told giving great satisfaction. Indeed I believe it is the 
most interesting story I have ever written. Your objection, (if I re- 
member aright) to using it was partly that your columns were already 
occupied, and in part that the terms I named were thought too high. 

If you think it worth while to entertain a proposal now, the latter 
difficulty can be removed. I anticipate your objection—that the tale 
has already appeared elsewhere, by stating that no newspaper 
nearer your district than the ““Leeds Mercury” has had the use of it, 
and I think it would be new to your readers. Some advantages you 
would have at all events in dealing with an article which has been 
tested and proved a success elsewhere, and I think I could answer for 
its doing the same in and around Newcastle. However, all that is for 
your consideration, and should you fee! inclined to have the use of it 
I will answer any questions you wish answered. 

Believe me 
yours truly 
Mayne Reid 

W. E. Adams Esq 

1 ‘Gwen Wynn was first published in the columns of The Hereford Times and 
nine other provincial newspapers simultaneously in 1878 [sic].’ (Mrs. Reid, op. cit., 
Pp. 220.) Actually it appeared in The Leeds Mercury Weekly Supplement, beginning 
about May 1876 and ending on 25 November the same year: The Birmingham 
Daily Post, 2 September 1876, advertises that ‘A New Tale by Capt. Mayne Reid, 


Gwen Wynn, appears every Saturday in The Weekly Post.’ This advertisement 
reappears at intervals up to 20 November 1876. It has not been possible to check 
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Chasewood, Ross, 
Herefordshire 
Oct. 16—76 
Dear Sir, 

Thank you for your very friendly note. I quite appreciate 
your objections to publishing “Gwen Wynn”, and will communicate 
with you when I am again in the market with a new story. That, how- 
ever, will not be for a long time, many months, as I have need for 
rest, and do not like to undertake the writing of another novel, till I 
have well studied the subject. My next will no doubt be a historical 
affair, founded on some fine incidents I have of the Parliamentary war 
in Charles First’s time in which I shall as a matter of course take the 
side of the Parliament and handle those sham “Cavaliers” in a style 
they have not hitherto been dealt with. The disgusting reaction of 
public opinion on this question, brought about by base scribblers of 
the Tory party and playwrights excites my just ire, and I shall in this 
novel, please God, let people know what those Rupert Cavaliers really 
were—the veriest curs in creation. 

Possibly a novel in that spirit might not suit you, though I think it 
would—at all events so far as exciting the attention of readers. It will 
certainly not be palatable to a Tory newspaper ; but I shall deceive no 
one as to my intentions, and after “Gwen Wynn” I have not much 
fear of being disappointed in finding a clientelé for it. 

Believe me 
yours faithfully 
Mayne Reid 
W. E. Adams Esq 


I have a very excellent story of the Mexican border—full of exciting 
scenes—which I published some three or four years ago in the Penny 
Illustrated Paper, but it has never yet been brought out in cheap 
volume form. I intend bringing out it next Spring. There are twenty 
five large sized illustrations done by the artists of the Illustrated 
London News. I don’t know whether you use pictures, but if so, 
and the P. Illustrated Paper having published it would not be a 
bar, I could give you both the use of the clichés and the tale. It is 
pronounced very interesting.! 


the dates of publication in The Hereford Times, or to search for the seven other 
provincial papers in which this story was serialized. 

Gwen Wynn was first published as a book by Tinsley Brothers in three volumes 
dated 1877: the Bodleian copy was received in April 1878. 
2 ‘Clichés’ are stereotype metal casts of illustrations engraved on wood. The 
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Ross 
Herefordshire 
eciate ' Sep. 23—79 
nicate Dear Sir, 
how. Some time ago you were good enough to say that when I 
d for had an original novel ready for publication you might accept it for use * 
till I in the Weekly Chronicle. I have such a tale now, and am seeking to 
orical form a syndicate of newspapers for the publication thereof. If then 
y war your space is disengaged, or likely soon to be, and you would elect 
ec the to take this tale, I think I can meet you as to terms, and as I have 


style spent much pains in the writing of it, I also believe it would give full 
satisfaction to your clientelé of readers. It is entitled: “The Free 


“A S Lances” A Romance of the Mexican Valley—and deals with the 
1 this picturesque scenery of that lovely land, and its strange stirring life. 
ally Should my proposal interest you, and you will be good enough to 

say so, I shall be happy to send you further and fuller particulars. An 
nk it early answer will be esteemed a favour by 
- will yours very truly 
ees Mayne Reid 
oer, W. E. Adams Esq 

Frogmore House 
Ross 
Herefordshire 

iting re 
nny My dear Sir, 
reap It is very good of you to accept my offer as to terms of 
enty remuneration, and so very promptly: I fear, however, that I will not 
ated be able to hold back the “‘Free Lances” till the time you speak of ; as 
"$0, negotiations have been going on with other papers (of course not in 
e a 


: Penny Illustrated Paper was owned by the same firm as The Illustrated London 
[t is News. The ‘very excellent story of the Mexican border’ is probably The Death 
Shot, which started early in 1872 and ended on 1 June; rather than Adela: or 
Saved by an Angel, which started in the same paper on 18 October 1873. The 


ther Death Shot was published by Chapman and Hall in three volumes dated 1873 : the 
cheap edition did not appear until 1884. Adela is an expanded version of The 
mes Lone Ranch, originally written in 1869 for Street and Smith of The New York 


Weekly, who paid $2000 for the American rights: it was published in England by 
Chapman and Hall in two volumes in 1871. 
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your district) which may compromise me to an earlier issue of this 
tale. But leaving it to one side, I think I can do yet better for you. You 
may remember my having written to you about a tale of the Parlia- 
mentary times, which I contemplated writing. I frankly told you it 
would be very radical in tone, taking the Cromwellian side, and 
bitterly hostile to Toryism, and the Charles’s. You gave me gratifica- 
tion by saying, that this tone, so far from being offensive to you, would 
be exactly what the Newcastle Chronicle would wish: Now, I still 
have the intention to write this story, and in fact am about forming a 
syndicate for its publication with good hopes of success. I have been 
long preparing for it by an investigation of the history of those times, 
especially as relates to this south western district, where the scene 
would be laid. Every inch of ground between the Severn and Wye— 
from Bristol to Worcester—the hallowed spot of the “Crowning 
Mercy”—is redolent of the romance of partisan warfare between the 
Royalists and Roundheads, and thank God! to the glory of the 
Roundheads. Now, the reason for my not having written this tale 
sooner is because I wish to do it well: in short make it my ‘“‘crowning” 
effort in romance writing. It will take me many months, but I hope to 
have it ready in Spring—by April 1st. So, dear Sir, I think this tale, 
which would suit you as to time, would also serve your purpose far 
better than any matter of Mexico. It would, however, be one half 
longer than the “Free Lances”—say 25 or 26 weeks’ instalments— 
and therefore, I take it you will not object to increase the honorarium 
to £50. If I can count upon you as one of my chentelé it will strengthen 
and cheer me at my task. Please tell me that I can. 
yours very faithfully 
Mayne Reid 
W. E. Adams Esq 


Frogmore House 
Ross 
Herefordshire 
Oct: 4—79 
My dear Sir, 

First thanks for your very prompt acceptance of my pro- 
posed terms for the Cromwellian novel ; and next very great gratitude 
for the handsome way in which you have handled Mr Kay who called 
my novels a “‘nuisance’’—an epithet I think they do not quite deserve.' 


1 J. T. Kay, Librarian of Owens College, Manchester, in a speech at a Con- 
ference of the Library Association had said: ‘Whoever heard of devourers of 
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Your editorial should give this meddlesome gentleman a dose to keep 
him quiet for some time to come. 

Odd enough, just after I had received your answer to my first 
application, saying you could not find space in The Chronicle for the 
“Free Lances” till Spring—indeed by the very same post—there 
came an inquiry from your near neighbour the “Newcastle Courant” 
asking me if I had a novel I could offer them. I have offered them the 
“Free Lances”, which they have accepted to commence publication 
immediately. This I think will be all to your benefit, as the “Free 
Lances” being a short tale will be run out, and off hands, before we 
come to Cromwell and “‘No Quarter!” And as the F.L. is a good story 
it may help to enlist a clientelé of readers for that which I hope will be 
a bit better one. 

Some two or three years ago the “Courant” published one of my 
tales entitled: ‘The Flag of Distress”! and I have a letter from the 
Editor to say it raised the circulation of that paper to a considerable 
extent. I suppose that was the truth. 


Believe me 
yours very faithfully 
Mayne Reid 
W. E. Adams Esq 
En confidence Frogmore House 
Ross 
Herefordshire 
Oct : 7—79 
My dear Sir 


Your last communication to me, you may reply [sic] upon 
being kept in strict accordance with your request. And I quite under- 
stand the distinctive character of the two journals ; knowing also that 
the success and great repute which the Newcastle Chronicle has 
achieved (to be ranked among the first of our national newspapers,) 
must have greatly contributed to the teaching, as to the benefit, of its 
Tory neighbour. But there is not the slightest fear, I should say, of 


Aimard, Mayne Reid, Cooper and Marryat being led to more substantial litera- 
ture? . . . Novels illustrate none of the nobler principles of human nature ; they 
contain no true chivalry, and are nuisances to mankind at large.’ A letter of protest 
by Mayne Reid was published in The Daily News on 29 September 1879. 

1 The Newcastle Courant, 9 March-14 September 1877: ‘The Flag of Distress 
published exclusively in the Newcastle Courant by special arrangement with the 
Author.’ But it had already run as a serial in Chambers’s Journal in 1875 ; and been 
published as a three volume novel by Tinsley Brothers in 1876: the dedication to 
—" Ollivant is dated April 1876. 
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the Chronicle being charged with imitation:—its character for 
originality is too well established—and in the present case the novel 
of “No Quarter!’ will be so far superior to the “Free Lances”’ as to 
make comparison an advantage to you. As you have kindly conceded, 
I could not well refuse an offer for the latter tale, made me without 
solicitation on my part, and at a time when you were not able to take 
it. For, were the choice offered me of publication in the ‘Newcastle 
Chronicle” I need not tell you which would be the channel more con- 
genial to my inclinings. Politically I am among the most advanced of 
Liberals, and but for the res angustae domi—the sheer gaining of 
bread—would not write for a Tory paper at all. 

I told you, that the “Free Lances” is a short affair and as the 
Courant is to commence with it on Oct 23rd it should be through 
about the first or second week in February. Between then and April 
you can make Newcastle know that there is something of a higher 
order of tale in store for it. 

Believe me 
yours most sincerely 
Mayne Reid 


Frogmore House 
Ross 
Herefordshire 
Oct 11—79 
My dear Sir, 

It is very good of you, and very flattering to me that you 
so speak of my poor scribblings. Strange that our own is the only 
country in which they hold an inferior position—all due to causes 
which some day not distant I hope being able tc communicate to you. 

In the Parliamentary tale—if God give me health and strength— 
you will read that wh. will leave no doubt as to my political leanings, 
and my contempt for the man who is not on the Liberal side of our 
English politics. 

I note the advertisement you were good enough to inclose, It is not 
a very straightforward way of putting the thing, and ‘“‘crooked”’ for no 
good reason. Since surely every reader of a newspaper now knows 
that these Serial novels are run simultaneously through several 
journals, The “Courant” commencing so soon will I fear destroy my 
chances of forming a profitable syndicate for the “Free Lances”’. Just 
by the same post as brought me your note of yesterday I have a letter 
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from the Manchester “Guardian” (Weekly Post) and also one from 
the Dublin ““Freeman’s Journal”, telling me of a wish to negotiate. 
But no doubt when I inform them of the ““Courant’s” announcement 
they will say “Too soon,” and I “‘too late” !! Had I but heard from 
them sooner things might have been different. On looking into my 
newspaper directory I perceive that the “Weekly Post” of Manchester 
is not the Guardian Weekly. I was muddled by the heading Guardian 
on the Editor’s notepaper. But I believe they are all of one proprietor- 
ship.? Enclosed I send you an old posting bill, asking your attention 
to the paragraph marked. 
Believe me 
yours sincerely 
Mayne Reid 


Frogmore House 
Ross 
Herefordshire 
April 10o—80 
My dear Sir 
I observe that in the Prologue of No Quarter! as published 
in the “Chronicle”? some passages have been omitted. Please have 
the goodness to inform me for what reason, and by whose authority, 
these omissions have been made. 
yours truly 
Mayne Reid 
W. E. Adams Esq 


! The Free Lances was originally written in 1869 for Robert Bonner of The 
New York Ledger; and he paid $3000 for the American rights. It has not been 
possible to ascertain the date when the revised version of the story was started in 
The Newcastle Courant, or whether it appeared in The Manchester Weekly Post or 
The Freeman's Journal at Dublin. As a book it was first published by Remington 
& Co., 134, New Bond St., London, in three volumes dated 1881: the Bodleian 
copy was received in January 1882. 

* The Manchester Weekly Post was owned by W. Evans & Co., who also pub- 
lished The Manchester Evening News; but they had no connection with The Man- 
chester Guardian. 

* No Quarter! appeared in The Newcastle Weekly Chronicle from 3 April to 
2 October 1880: it also ran in The Manchester Weekly Post, and no doubt other 
papers, over the same period. 

No Quarter! was not published as a book until 1888, when it was brought out 
in three volumes by Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co.: the Bodleian copy was 
received on 23 January 1888. 
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Frogmore House 
Ross 
Herefordshire 
April 13. 80 
My dear Sir, 

Please do not trouble yourself further about the matter of 
the omissions. Your reasonable and graceful apology quite disarms 
me, and if at any future date you observe any paragraph or phrase you 
would like modified if you will but mark it in the proof sheets, I will 
go far to meet you. . 

As to the man or monster called Beaconsfield there are not words 
in the English vocabulary strong enough to describe his disgusting 
personality. 

As for your bigoted “‘subscriber of 12 years standing,” if he live 
12 years longer he will hear worse things said of Ben Disraeli than I 
have said about him. I hope for one you will lose in that way by “No 
Quarter” you may gain ten. 

yours very faithfully 
Mayne Reid 
W. E. Adams Esq 


Frogmore House 
Ross 
Herefordshire 
June 27—8o0 
My dear Sir, 

Thanks for your friendly letter. The cheque reached me 
in good time. I would not have “dunned”’ for it, but that I was in real 
need. Will you believe it, Mr. Adams, that I now well on in years, and 
almost prostrate with continuous ill health have to work for bare 
bread? It is a sad struggle, occasioned by the loss of my all through 
the failure of Overend & Gurney’s Bank and not any fault of my own. 
At an age when energy has not much of bright hope to sustain it, I 
was left worse off than at the begging [sic for beginning] of my 
literary career—in point of fact a beggar, though I have never begged. 
But I have worked, God knows, hard enough ever since; and for a 
remuneration so light [sic for slight?] you would scarce credit it, if 
told. However, I must not weary you with my repinings; and only 
add, that if my health shall at any time permit of my visiting New- 
castle, it will give me great pleasure to make your personal acquaint- 
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ance. I was glad to read Mr. Cowen’s noble sentiments the other day 
on the affair ““Bradlaugh’’. In the end the Tories will not score much 
by their movement in that matter. 
Believe me 
yours very truly 
Mayne Reid 
W. E. Adams Esq * 


Frogmore House 
Ross 
Herefordshire 
Sep 14—8o0 
My dear Mr Adams 
The remainder of copy for Sep 18 was only despatched 
from here yesterday, and will be in your hands, I trust this morning. 
I do hope you will have a great success with your Free Library, and 
can only repeat my regret at not being able to put in an appearance 
at the Inauguration of it, as also being the opportunity to make your 
personal acquaintance. 
yours very truly 
Mayne Reid 
W. E. Adams Esq 








NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


THE TEXT OF TROLLOPE’S PHINEAS REDUX 


I 


This paper! is intended as a supplement and an answer to Dr. 
Chapman’s article on the same subject in the April issue of the 
Review of English Studies (Vol. XVII. No. 66). Dr. Chapman there 
proposes a large number of emendations and corrections in the 
received text of the novel, and in his prefatory remarks throws out 
certain conclusions with regard to Trollope’s proof-reading. With 
these most careful readers of the novels will, I think, agree; but they 
cannot follow Dr. Chapman when he asserts that ‘he had it on good 
authority, about two years ago, that so far as was known none of 
Trollope’s novels had survived in manuscript’.2 A number of 
collectors and dealers have, from time to time, declared their posses- 
sion of such material. In September 1939, for example, the Yale 
University Library announced (in its Gazette) the acquisition of two 
of the more important of the MSS., The Last Chronicle of Barset 
and Can You Forgive Her? At the same time I purchased from Messrs. 
Pickering and Chatto Phineas Finn and Phineas Redux. The second 
of these is of special interest, for, unlike its predecessor, Phineas Finn, 
it is preserved in a contemporary binding of full calf, gilt, bears the 
bookplate of Henry M. Trollope, and is inscribed on the title-page, 
‘Given to Henry M. Trollope, / By the Author / November 1873’. 
When the gift was made the serial appearance of the story had not 

? The author has not been able to read proofs, owing to the delays in the trans- 
atlantic mails. 

* The following MSS. have been offered for sale during the past twenty-five 
years: 1. Orley Farm, 1919; 2. Can You Forgive Her? 1939; 3. Miss Mackenzie; 
4- The Belton Estate, 1920; 5. The Last Chronicle of Barset, 1939 ; 6. Phineas Finn, 
1939; 7. He knew he was Right; 8. The Vicar of Bullhampton; 9. Sir Harry Hotspur, 
1936 ; 10. Ralph the Heir, 1920; 11. Phineas Redux, 1930; 12. The Eustace Diamonds; 
13. Lady Anna, 1916; 14. The Way we Live Now, 1916; 15. The Prime Minister, 


1937 ; 16. The American Senator, 1920; 17. An Eye for an Eye, 1936 ; 18. The Duke's 
Children, 1918. 


I venture to guess that most of the MSS. produced after 1865 are still in existence. 
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yet been completed, for though the novel had been completed in the 
spring of 1871, its publication was delayed till 19 July, 1873, when 
the first instalment appeared in The Graphic. 

The condition of this MS. has a significance of its own. It is clear 
from the elaborate binding and the presentation inscription that a 
certain value was placed on the MSS. by Trollope and his family, and 
it is for this reason, among others, that I believe that other MSS. are 
likely to turn up from time to time. 

The MS. of Phineas Redux is in a cursive hand, and contains many 
corrections introduced, apparently, during its composition rather 
than in the course of a later revision. Trollope’s hand, never easy to 
read, is, in one or two instances, so uncertain that it is impossible to 
say whether the proposed emendation corresponds to the original 
text. In other instances, even where the printed text and the MS. 
agree, some revision is essential since the original reading does not 
make sense. 

Dr. Chapman cites over seventy passages which, in his judgment, 
require emendation. In some thirty of these his proposed reading 
is established by the evidence of the MS. In about thirty others there 
is no justification in the MS. for the proposed emendation, although 
the suggested reading is generally preferable to that of the received 
text. I have divided the proposed readings into two groups, referred 
to respectively as A and B. References, in accordance with Dr. 
Chapman’s practice, are to the page numbers of the edition (in two 
volumes) in the World’s Classics. I include in Group A all the pas- 
sages in which the emendations are substantiated by the MS. (save 
one or two that require special mention); and in Group B those in 
which the published text must be accepted. 


List A. In which Dr. Chapman’s emendations are proved correct. 

Vol. I. 19 (‘joint’); 41 (‘precious’); 54 ; 87 (probably ‘discerning’) ; 
122; 136 (probably ‘concerted’) ; 156 (There is, as suggested, a lacuna; 
read ‘But when the morning came, the shame, etc.’); 225; 288 (‘it is 
not’); 341; 367; 383; 3913 429. 

Vol. II. 29 (‘once’); 174; 175 (“There was, however, ample evi- 
dence’. There is no erasure, and the word ‘enough’ is not present) ; 
180 (the proposed reading is correct; but for proven read proved); 181; 
189 ( for a man is more serviceable read a master is more etc.); 191; 
204; 206; 211; 214; 265 (‘go up into’); 278; 296; 308; 311 
(‘quarrels is’); 319 ; 350; 366 (but Dr. Chapman has omitted after 
‘bitterness’, ‘in debate’); 368. 
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List B. In which the MS. is in agreement with the printed text. 

Vol. I. 62 (but for it is read isn’t it?); 68; 76; 88; 137; 146; 149; 
157; 165-6; 222; 284; 286; 305; 408. 

Vol. II. 19; 29 (feeling); 63; 64; 118; 189; 208 (an obvious 
error); 255 ; 257 ; 280 ; 315 ; 318 (an obvious error); 327 ; 415. 

List C. Certain readings in the MS. 

Vol. I. 86 (gist of the expressed. An obvious error. Expressed is a 
catchword at the foot of the previous page. Expression does not occur 
at all); 166 (read where riflemen usually kneeled) ; 343 ( for the same 
Duke read the second Duke). 

Vol. II. 25 (equally an afterthought, inserted above); 123 (anxious 
of; but for their own duty by so read their charge by so. The first 
edition agrees with the later text and the change must therefore have 
been introduced in the proof. I suppose ‘charge’ might be misunderstood 
as referring to a person); 181 (MS. Czech for Greek. It seems impos- 
sible that Trollope should twice have passed this error, if he read the 
proofs himself); 189-90 (Smaller [over lesser] men who have been 
slaves). 

It is of course impossible here to set down the results of a complete 
collation of the text and the MS., but I list the chief errors made in 
printing Chapter LXVII, ‘The Verdict’. They will convince any 
reader of the importance of the text-kritik which Dr. Chapman has so 
admirably begun. 

Vol. II., p. 280, just below the middle, a whole sentence has been 
omitted: ‘Whatever had been his fatigue, he had managed not to 
show the outward signs of weariness’. This sentence does not appear 
in the text of The Graphic or in the first edition. 

283, 12 lines down: “The instrument [with which the murder 
had been committed] excited great interest’, mot ‘created great 
interest’. 

283, 13 lines from the foot of the page: for “There was an elaborate 
lawyer’s plan produced’, read ‘an elaborate surveyor’s plan’. 

287, 7 lines from the foot: for ‘in coming to a consideration on the 
charge’, read ‘coming to a conclusion’. 

294, 9 lines from the foot : for ‘He had taken off the black mourning 
coat’ [worn during the trial], read ‘morning coat’. 

296, last line of the quotation: for ‘As a reed with the reeds in the 
river’, read ‘As a reed with the reed by the river’. 

296, last line: for ‘his love’, read ‘her love’. 
There are of course a multitude of lesser errors. C. B. TINKER. 
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II 


I thought that I had made my position clear in my articles in the 
January and April numbers of the R.E.S. (as well as in two articles 
in the 7.L.S.). But Mr. Gavin Bone’s spirited (and not altogether 
unsuccessful) defence of the received text, in the October number, 
shows such a degree of misconception as induces me to recapitulate. ! 

(1) Trollope’s handwriting is so bad that even a careful printer 
was certain often to misread it. 

(2) This position was corroborated by my detection of a number 
of errors in the posthumous Autobiography, in which I was confirmed 
by subsequent reference to the MS., and of a number of palpable 
errors in the posthumous An Old Man’s Love.* 

(3) I have sought to show that Trollope in correcting his proofs 
was not always successful in detecting the compositor’s errors. This 
seems especially true of his later books, as we should expect, and of 
Phineas Redux, as we should not expect. But the circumstances of its 
publication (in a weekly) might account for this. A very few of my 
guesses were confirmed by other passages in the novel to which they 
referred. 

If these points are granted, we should expect as a result: 

(4) A certain number of glaring errors and a much larger number of 
errors which are not glaring. For if a man reads his proofs at all (and 
I think Trollope read even those of Phineas Redux, except possibly 
in one very bad patch of text) he will usually detect nonsense, but is 
very likely to overlook places which yield approximately the sense he 
intended, or at least a sense. The same is true, mutatis mutandis, of 
the compositor himself and of the printer’s readers. 

How far it may be worth while to attempt the detection and 
correction of Trollope’s more venial oversights in proof-correction, 
will remain matter of opinion. But the conditions of ability to do 
so may be stated. 

(1) The critic must come to his task saturated in Trollope’s idiom. 
This saturation I was able to achieve, because for weeks on end I 
could do nothing but read, and read little except Trollope, and for 
months on end continued to read him for several hours a day. Let 
me give an example of the result. In Phineas Redux (II. 320) I was at 


1 Mr. Bone when he sent his article to press had not seen my article in the 
July R.E.S. 

* But this MS., I find, is largely in the hand of Florence Bland! (Sadleir, 
Commentary, 208.) 
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one time persuaded that I had spotted an omission due to homoio- 
teleuton, and that Lady Glen’s inconsequent ‘Bother about true’ was 
to be explained by the assumption that her husband had interjected 
“But it is true’, and that the interruption had been skipped by the 
compositor. Mr. Ernest Harrison, a trained critic but not a Trol- 
lopian, put his finger on the same spot independently, remarking (in 
an unpublished communication) ‘Bother about true is odd even for 
Glencora?’ But as I came to know my author better I found that he 
has a habit, amounting to a mannerism, of giving one side of a 
dialogue only, leaving the other side (which is not obscure) to the 
reader to supply. I therefore suppressed an unnecessary conjecture. 

Recognizing the importance of a profound knowledge of the 
novels, I have submitted my conjectures (often before publication) 
not only to textual critics but also to learned Trollopians. Without 
the approval of both sets of advisers, I should hardly have dared to 
publish my guesses on Phineas Redux, knowing the MS. to have 
survived. 

(2) Trollope’s Autobiography is instructive. Trollope was not a 
literary artist, at least not a conscious literary artist. But two things 
he tells us he did study. One was lucidity; he read every book four 
times at least, and took pains not merely to be lucid, but to be 
pellucid. Now when Trollope says pains, he means pains. That he 
should work hard to be clear is what we should expect, and I do not 
think he often missed it. Secondly, he tells us that he studied the 
cadence of his sentences. This is surprising. We must, of course, 
believe him; but perhaps he was not always successful. 

I do not remember that Trollope says anything about his dialogue. 
There he is a master—one of the greatest; and there he studied 
verisimilitude only. 

(3) The MSS. of many of the novels are extant. If and when these 
have been examined, we shall know more than we know now. 

In view of all this I am unshaken when Mr. Bone says I am ‘con- 
cerned to prove that Trollope was a careless and fallible composer’ ; 
when he accuses me of ‘a desire to improve Trollope’s English’; 
when he convicts me (and Sir Edward Marsh) of an unnecessary 
correction at II 278, which is in fact confirmed by the manuscript. 
Mr. Bone distinguishes between my correction of misprints and my 
correction, or improvement, of ‘T'rollope’s English when it is loose, 
obscure, or flat. I reply to these charges : 

(1) I am concerned to show that ‘Trollope was a careless and 
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fallible composer, because that is part of the evidence; and to show 
that he had a bad memory, for the same reason. That is partly why 
I mentioned (Phineas Redux II 100) the forgotten clue, Phineas’s 
coat-collar. It is an interesting lapse of memory ; but it is also, again, 
evidence. I did mot mention it, as Mr. Bone seems to suggest, because 
I suspected the text. Note that carelessness in composition, and 
failures of memory, operate against the chances of successful emenda- 
tion. 

(2) Trollope is very often loose, and far too often flat. His looseness 
seldom amounts to obscurity ; but he is capable of repeating a word— 
with the same or a different sense—within a few lines, cacophonously. 
In the use of periphrastic prepositions he is as bad as any journalist ; 
he is capable of writing ‘A knew more in respect of B than B was aware 
of in reference to A’. It is, of course, a question what degree of loose- 
ness or obscurity raises a presumption that the text is at fault. 

(3) Mr. Bone’s distinction between correction of misprints and 
improvements on Trollope’s style is really a distinction between 
correction of real misprints and correction of imaginary misprints. 
But he does not do justice to my express statement that, of the 
passages in Phineas Redux which I ventured to doubt, a considerable 
proportion were probably sound. If I had known which, I should 
have said so! 

Mr. Bone further distinguishes between my correction of mis- 
prints in the first edition (that is the first in book-form) and cor- 
rection of misprints in the World’s Classics edition. It is a pity, he 
says, that I used that text. But I had given my reasons (health and 
the war) for doing this, and I thought had, by implication, made 
sufficient apology for the irregularity of slaying dead men in a learned 
journal. I may remark that a good emendation (however easy) is none 
the less good because it corrects an error of 1937 instead of one of 
1874. But it is less interesting, because it is a correction of reprint, 
due to other causes than misreading of holograph. (When we come 
to edit twentieth-century texts we shall have a new technique, of 
errors due to dictation and/or the typewriter.) But Mr. Bone might 
have given the number of dead men; they were, I think, 5 out of 
over 60. 

Finally, I thought it worth while to spend some time in trying to 
correct Trollope’s text both for its own sake and because the practice 
of this art may help others to apply it to texts which better deserve it ; 
and I ventured to publish my attempts on Phineas Redux, knowing 
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that they would be checked by the MS., because I hoped that the 
result might not discredit the claims of conjectural emendation. 


I add—positively my last word—a few more conjectures ; these are 
still unverified. 

I 20 1. 7 for head Mr. Ernest Harrison reads hand. This is a 
famous confusion in The Deserted Village. 

I 59, beginning of ch. 6, Mr. Harrison points out that this passage 
does not work. The cure, I think, is to read from Tankerville to 
London. 

I 92 1. 3 agony: irony (Harrison). 

I 128 1. 4 fr. ft. save: serve (Harrison). 

I 1361. 4 fr. ft. conqueror’s: conjuror’s (R. W. C.). 

I 223 1. 2 unpleasant: complaisant (Harrison). 

II 141 1. 11 Orion should be Actaon; this may be a misreading. 

II 183 and elsewhere Mr. Harrison and I think Birdbott may be a 
misreading of Birdbolt, which has a meaning. 


R. W. CHAPMAN. 
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The Text of the Canterbury Tales, studied on the basis of all 

known Manuscripts. By JoHn M. Manty and EpitH RICKERT, with 
the aid of Maset Dean, HELEN McINTOSH and OTHERS. With a 
Chapter on Illuminations, by MARGARET RICKERT. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press; London: Cambridge University Press, 1940. 
Vol. I, pp. xxiv-+690; vol. II, pp. viii+-518; vol. III, pp. x+-537; 
vol. IV, pp. viii+536; vol. V, pp. x+554; vol. VI, pp. viii+-673; 
vol. VII, pp. viii+-617; vol. VIII, pp. viii+-551. £12 the set. 
Now that neither of the editors of this great work is alive to receive 
the tributes that all students of Chaucer would have liked to pay, it 
is with melancholy, rather than with the anticipated pleasure, that 
one acknowledges the long, intensive and devoted labours which 
have produced it. Professor Rickert died before the work was com- 
pleted and Professor Manly was able to include in the book his 
acknowledgment of her share in it. Manly himself died shortly after 
it had appeared, and his chief memorial (as perhaps he would have 
wished) will be the book itself. 

In view of the length of the text and the number of manuscripts 
involved, the task of producing ‘a text of the Canterbury Tales based 
throughout upon the evidence afforded by all the extant MSS’ 
(I, 1) would have seemed heavy enough to most scholars. A state- 
ment of the contents of these eight volumes will show that Manly 
and Rickert were not merely undaunted by it but that they inter- 
preted their aim in the most liberal fashion possible. 

The first volume is devoted to descriptions of the manuscripts, 
the features of each separate manuscript being treated under a com- 
prehensive series of headings which includes all the topics usually 
dealt with, and others besides. The volume ends with a chapter on 
the dialect and spelling of the manuscripts, another on their illumina- 
tions, and a chronological record of all known owners of CT 
manuscripts (extant and otherwise). 

Volume II deals with the classification of the manuscripts. In the 
Introduction the editors describe the system which they devised for 
93 
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recording variants and the way in which the process of collation was 
carried out. After summarizing some recent discussions of the 
genealogical method in textual criticism, they indicate how they 
have dealt with the particular problems presented by the CT 
manuscripts and give a general survey of the relationships of these 
manuscripts, as a guide to the reader in finding his way through the 
detailed discussions that follow. The classification itself occupies the 
bulk of Vol. II, the amount of space given to it being explained by 
the fact that ‘genetic groupings vary so greatly from tale to tale in 
some MSS’ (Prefatory Note) that each part of the CT had to be 
considered separately. The volume ends with two supplementary 
essays, one on the Order of Tales and the other on Early and Revised 
Versions. 

Volumes III and IV contain the text of the Canterbury Tales as 
established by the process of recension (cf. II, 40). At the foot of each 
page there is a selection of variant readings intended to show how 
the text is treated in the best known manuscripts (Prefatory Note, 
Vol. III). The Critical Notes at the back of the text provide comment 
on such matters as errors in the archetype and emendations pro- 
posed at various times. The complete record of the variant readings 
of all known manuscripts fills the last four volumes of the book. 

It is obvious that a work of this nature and magnitude cannot 
possibly be examined with the thoroughness it merits without 
labours in some degree comparable to those of the editors them- 
selves. All that the present writer can hope to achieve is some valua- 
tion of the methods employed and of the chief results that have been 
obtained. 

Too high a tribute can hardly be paid to the thorough and exten- 
sive investigations that lie behind the descriptions of the manu- 
scripts. Volume I contains an immense amount of valuable informa- 
tion, and, in addition, many suggestions which may give the impulse 
to further research. Some of the discoveries recorded in it bear 
directly on the problems with which the editors are mainly con- 
cerned, the most striking instance being those about the make-up 
of the Hengwrt manuscript. A study of the signatures in this manu- 
script (aided by the application of ultra-violet rays) confirmed Miss 
Hammond’s opinion that the unusual position of the last part of 
Group B? and of Group H (the sequence Mel-Mk Link, MkT, 
NPPT, McT) is due to ‘an accidental misplacement of quires’. 
This block (Qq. 13-15) was originally between Qq. 29 and 30 (after 
Mel and before the Parson’s Tale); in other words, the manuscript 
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once ended with the normal sequence CB?HI. Further, the variations 
in ink observed in the manuscript suggested that it was written, 
certainly in two, possibly in three stages. Certain sections—D, the 
three Links of EF, the Mk—NP Link, the NPPT and McPT—are not 
in the dark brown ink in which the main body of the text is written, 
and it may be assumed that at first the scribe lacked these parts. 
D is in a brown ink ‘distinctly lighter’ than the other and this hint 
that it was added later (wherever the scribe found room for it) is 
supported by a break in the series of signatures. The series ‘not only 
does not appear in any quire of Section D, but does not allow for’ 
the quires on which D is written. The other parts which the scribe 
seems at first to have lacked are all in a bright yellow ink unlike that 
used anywhere else in the manuscript. It seems obvious that they 
were written later than the bulk of the text, but whether before or 
after D cannot be determined. If the misplaced Qq. 13-15 be 
restored to their true position, we get the scribe’s intended order as :— 


ADB! F! adap. link E? adap. link F2 G! E! CB?HI. 


This differs only in two points (the positions of D and E!) from that 
of a good many other manuscripts (e.g. Helmingham and others 
affiliated to it). The unusual position of D has already been accounted 
for, and, since the three links of the EF groups were not available 
until after the tales had been written (cf. I, 275), an unusual position 
for E! is not surprising. Thus the problem of Hg’s unique order, 
which has long puzzled scholars, has in large measure been solved. 
Naturally, the thorough examination to which all the manuscripts 
have been subjected does not always yield such striking or directly 
useful results as this; but, even when it does not, the information 
obtained and the suggestions that arise out of it are often interesting. 
As examples one may cite the description of how the ecclesiastical 
editors of Harley 7333 removed from the Tales those features which 
they found objectionable (I, 212), or the suggestion, thrown out in 
the course of an attempt to trace the owners of Add. MS. 25178, 
that this may have been owned by the poet Spenser (I, 40). A 
section of Volume I which is likely to interest others besides 
Chaucerians is Miss Margaret Rickert’s description of the twenty- 
eight illuminated manuscripts of the CT (pp. 561 ff.). Though most 
of them are of ‘mediocre quality’, they are valuable as ‘a repre- 
sentative series extending over three-quarters of a century’, and 
Miss Rickert shows that, with the exception of Gg, they are ‘typical 
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in quality and style of the kind of books made in English shops for 
the reader of literary tastes’. 

The least satisfactory part of this volume is the chapter on Dialect 
and Spelling (pp. 545-60). This sets out to answer some general 
questions about the language and spelling of the manuscripts ; and 
some of its conclusions are that, as a rule, the traces of dialect in a 
manuscript indicate an origin in the same district as that suggested 
by the (independent) study of its provenance (p. 553), and that 
manuscripts which are, textually, closely affiliated often agree in 
dialect. It has been found that the spelling of almost all scribes shows 
some degree of consistency and in some of the best and earliest 
manuscripts this amounts to ‘a fairly complete standardization’. The 
general agreement in the spelling of the best manuscripts should not, 
in the editors’ opinion, be taken to mean that the scribes were repro- 
ducing that of the original; rather, it is to be traced to their having 
had a similar training. 

Of these conclusions, those about spelling can be accepted and 
are of some general as well as particular interest, but the handling 
of the criteria used for the determination of dialect (pp. 546-7) 
tends to shake one’s confidence in the results of the dialectal investi- 
gations. The classification of Middle English dialects into Northern, 
Southern, ‘Southwestern’, West and East Midland is mystifying. It 
does not follow that of the University of Michigan map to which the 
reader is referred, and it appears to ignore the South Eastern dialects 
completely, though reference is later made (p. 547) to ‘e-forms for 
O.E. y’ which ‘may indicate the Southeastern part’. (Does ‘Southern’ 
=‘Southeastern’? If so, this disagrees with the University of Michi- 
gan map where ‘Southern’ is used for the dialects of the South 
Western counties.) The linguistic features claimed as characteristic 
of these dialects are not always clearly indicated. For example, 
‘Northern’ is said to show ‘u for long o’, by no means a full or clear 
statement of the facts. The ‘unvoicing of -d in prt. or pp.’ (pre- 
sumably of weak verbs) is claimed as another Northern characteristic, 
but this can, of course, be found elsewhere. It is true that these and 
other ambiguities can mostly be easily cleared up, but their presence 
suggests either uncertainty or carelessness in the handling of linguistic 
material. 

Very early in Volume II Manly warns the reader of the difficulties 
he will encounter ; he writes, “The classification as presented in the 
pages that follow must produce so great an impression of complica- 
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tion and variability as to raise the question as to whether it can be 
correct’ (p. 41). At least, however, the complications are traceable to 
certain definite causes. The chief of these is that, contrary to the 
opinion usually held hitherto, the extant manuscripts ‘do not go back 
to a single archetype derived from a completed MS of Chaucer’s, 
with tales arranged, linked and subjected to his corrections and 
changes, but rather to a body of incomplete material, in different 
stages of composition and only in part put in order and corrected’. 
In the case of some tales it seems likely that several copies ‘differing 
slightly in wording and in contents’ (p. 36) circulated among 
Chaucer’s friends. (The reference to the WBP in the Envoy to 
Bukton may be taken as an indication that Bukton had a copy of part 
or of the whole of the Wife’s Prologue.) Other tales seem to contain 
passages written for particular audiences (MLT, CIT, MkT are 
among those mentioned, cf. p. 36). The complications, in fact, began 
with Chaucer himself; they were multiplied by the scribes who con- 
taminated their texts by picking up from other sources parts missing 
from their exemplars (as in Dd), or corrected their texts from manu- 
scripts other than their exemplars, or edited them independently 
(e.g. El and Ha‘). 

The fact that the manuscripts of many parts of the Tales do not 
go back to a single archetype presented the editors with a serious 
problem. They had to decide whether they should, in spite of this, 
‘treat all the variants as if derived from a single archetype or should 
attempt, before classifying, to distinguish the separate sources and 
deal with them separately’ (p. 39). The matter was settled by the 
practical difficulty that the various sources could not be distinguished 
‘except by the readings, and this involved the completion of the work 
of classification’. The editors therefore found themselves obliged 
to proceed ‘as if all MSS were from the same archetype’. Though 
recognizing that the establishment of a text by recension can only be 
carried out when all the manuscripts are derived from a single 
archetype, they felt ‘quite certain that the ordinary processes of 
classification would call attention to readings and MSS not derived 
from such a source’. The fundamental weakness of the position into 
which the editors were forced is obvious enough, but without under- 
taking the complete classification afresh it is impossible to be sure 
just which difficulties have arisen from it. It seems likely, however, 
that some (though by no means all) of the complications which were 
encountered may have been due to it. 

7 
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In classifying the manuscripts the editors began by establishing 
the ‘constant smaller groups’; they then proceeded ‘to study the 
building up of the larger groups, and finally to deal with the MSS 
which show few if any affiliations with others’ (pp. 21-2). In this 
way they reduced the manuscripts that needed to be considered in 
establishing the text to the ancestors of the groups they call a b ¢ d, 
the single manuscripts El, Gg, and Hg, and ‘in connection with them 
Ha‘ and Ad®’ (pp. 41-2). A brief account of the process of establishing 
a (cf. I, 51 ff.) will serve as some indication of the editors’ methods 
and of the kind of complication they met with. 

First, the existence of the small constant group Cn (consisting of 
Cn and Ma) is demonstrated and the readings which establish it 
quoted ; next, it is shown that En! and Ds form the group En! (Ds 
possibly having been copied from En!'), and that En! forms with Dd 
a sub-group (Dd). Finally, the readings that unite the sub-groups 
Cn and Dd into the group a are given. This may seem straight- 
forward, but it is not the whole story; there are two complicating 
factors. The first is that Dd, though the earliest representative of the 
sub-group Dd, is often away from its ancestor both because the 
scribe shifted to other exemplars (probably owing to loss of leaves) 
and because he corrected extensively (I, 102). Hence a often consists 
only of Cn and En!. The second is that a is joined in some tales by 
other manuscripts, most frequently by Ln, Pp, Ry!, Tc!, and b* 
(i.e. group b augmented by a manuscript or manuscripts derived, in 
the tale or tales under consideration, from the same source as b). 
Here we have examplesof the shifts in relationships which result from 
the nature of the material on which the scribes had to work. Yet, com- 
paratively speaking, group a presents a simple case ; a better example 
of the possible degree of intricacy is provided by the following 
statements about group b. The ancestor of this group is said to have 
come into existence ‘later probably than \/c_or \/d’ and its variable 
behaviour ‘is accounted for by the fact that it was obviously made up 
in part from \/a, Gg, and cor cd’ (p. 43). (The symbol 
placed before a group is used to indicate the common ancestor of 
that group.) 

It may be remarked at this point that the symbols which the 
editors have adopted in their classification add somewhat to the 
difficulties of the reader who is trying to follow it. Obviously a,b ¢ d 
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cannot, from the nature of things, stand for mutually exclusive 
groups, but it might have been expected that these symbols would 
represent successive stages in development. The sentences just 
quoted show that they do not (cf. also II, pp. 477 ff.). Nor, of course, 
do groups ab c_d, even with all their complications, include all the 


od ££ 


manuscripts. They do not include the three important manuscripts 
El, Gg, Hg (cf. pp. 41-2), and, besides these, there is a number of 
‘pairs of variable affiliations’, comprising twelve manuscripts in all, 
which could not be included in the main groups (cf. pp. 70 ff.). In 
regard to several of these points the symbols are likely, at least at 
first, to be misleading. 

In this weJter of manuscript relationships the summary given on 
p. 44 is helpful. ‘A very large proportion of the MSS’, the editors 
state, ‘are related in some fashion chiefly to the b-cd group’. Those 
derived independently of the large group are El, a, Gg, Hg, with 
certain affiliations. The latter are ‘of independent descent or in vary- 
ing combinations’ and are ‘for the most part derived from a better 
text’. The b-cd group gives a satisfactory text only rarely, where it is 
affiliated with a (cf. p. 42). 

To proceed beyond the editors’ general statements to the manu- 
script relationships in the separate parts of the Tales is to discover 
difficulties perhaps even greater than those statements have led one to 
expect. The conditions found in the first two parts (the General Pro- 
logue and the Knight’s Tale) will illustrate this to some extent. 

Of the forty-nine manuscripts containing the whole or part of 
Pro, forty-three seem to go back to the same common ancestor. 
The editors take twelve pages to establish the interrelations of these 
forty-three manuscripts and the final results are presented in a table 
(p. 90). The six manuscripts which do not belong to this large group 
are Hg, Ch, El, Gg, Do, To. (Of these Hg and Ch are connected 
and the fragment Do is ‘almost identical’ with Gg.) This classification 
into two main groups (“The Composite Group and Affiliated MSS’ 
and ‘Single MSS and Small Groups Independently Derived’) breaks 
down, however, in the earlier part of Pro, where a frequent (and 
natural) loss of leaves has led to certain changes in affiliation. For 
instance, Hat appears to be with Hg up to about I. 212, though after 
this it is from Va-b* (cf. p. 83); Bo! (usually from \/b*) has, up te 
about |. 320, agreements with El which might indicate copying from 
a descendant of El or a closely related manuscript but which, for 
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good reasons, the editors prefer to ascribe to collation of / Bo! with 


El (cf. p. 81). These changes in affiliation, and the number of manu- 
scripts that lack the beginning of Pro, make it impossible to be 
definite about the relationships in the early part. 

The manuscripts of the Knight’s Tale present a different and 
rather more confused picture, since, while there does appear to have 
been a single archetype for Pro, for KtT there apparently was not. 
Moreover, the manuscripts show different connections in the three 
parts 859-1740, 1741-2799 (about) and 2800-3108. There must have 
been much shifting of exemplars and correction of one text by 
another, perhaps owing to the unfinished state in which Chaucer 
left the work. Such revision as he may have made certainly stopped 
short of the last of the three parts (2800-3108); indeed, there seems 
to have been no authoritative text for this part, for almost all manu- 
scripts show a very large number of errors and much contamination 
and emendation. The sheet-anchor in the establishment of the text 
is Hg, which is ‘by far the best extant MS’ (p. 123) and represents 
an independent descent from what the editors call O?. (Manuscripts 
of the b* and cd* groups and two minor groups are, as far as 1. 1740, 


derived from a common ancestor, designated O!. The other manu- 
scripts are derived from a ‘somewhat later and slightly modified copy 
of the original, O2’; cf. p. 97.) El ‘represents another line from O” 
(pp. 97-8) and shares only six readings with Hg (p. 122). 

The relations of Hg and El in KtT provide an illustration of the 
general statement made about them in the Introduction to Volume II 
(p. 24). It is asserted there that, although the two were probably 
written by the same scribe, a study of their common variants shows 
that there is ‘in most, though not all, tales a decided difference in 
their ancestry’, and that, contrary to the usual belief, ‘they have no 
common ancestor except the archetype of the whole family’. The 
excellence of the text of Hg in KtT (as compared with that of E)) is 
not peculiar to this part of the CT either. The editors find that, 
throughout the Tales, Hg is unusually free from accidental errors 
and entirely free from editorial variants (I, 276), a statement which 
could not be made of El (cf. I, 150). Whereas the unsupported read- 
ings of El should, in their opinion, always be regarded with sus- 
picion, Hg is ‘a MS of the highest importance’. This view of the 
relative worth of the readings of El and Hg is one of the most 
revolutionary in the edition and its effect on the new text is con- 
siderable. 
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The intricacy of the relationships of the manuscripts of the CT 
isso great that the reader may often find himself questioning the 
practical value of an attempt to disentangle them. If so, these dis- 
coveries about El and Hg provide some answer; and they are very 
far from being the only results. Further examples, different in kind 
but no less interesting, are the various indications of revision of the 
text by Chaucer himself which the classification has brought to light. 
Some of these were, of course, already familiar to students of the 
CT; for example, the various manuscript versions of the end of the 
Clerk’s Tale were taken by most students to imply some change or 
changes of plan by the poet; but Manly and Rickert’s investigations 
have made it clear that ‘the evidence for alterations in the text of 
CT is much more extensive than we are accustomed to think’ (II, 38). 
Among the examples which follow, some have not hitherto been fully 
apprehended and some have been completely unsuspected. 


Variant readings which may indicate alterations by Chaucer. 
Knight’s Tale. After about 1. 1740 there are in d manuscripts ‘a good 


many readings that are inferior . .. to . . . the standard text but do not 
seem like scribal variants’ (II, 496). 

Miller’s Tale. El and manuscripts with it have some readings which 
suggest the ‘ultimate derivation of El from a working copy containing 
about 20 alternative readings which may have originated with Chaucer’ 
(II, 151; of. also II, 495, III, 439). 

Man of Law’s Tale. A group of manuscripts which includes El is 
derived from ‘an ancestor which may have received a few variant readings 
from Chaucer himself’ (II, 174). 


Passages which exist in more than one version. 


Physician-Pardoner Link. All previous editors except Koch have made 
a composite version of what are really two separate versions, the one found 
in Ha*-Ps, and, with variants, in other manuscripts, the other in the 
majority of manuscripts, including El] Hg and a number of d* manuscripts 
(of. Il, 325 ff., IV, 78, 490 ff.). “The link was composed by Chaucer in 
parts at two different times’ (IV, 491). 

Monk’s Tale. There are two versions of the ‘Modern Instances’ : (a) the 
Hg-El, which in ll. 3568 and 3616 has the readings found in most modern 
editions and places the Modern Instances at the end of the series of 
tragedies, after Cresus; and (5) the Ha*~cd* version which reads in 3568 
Thy bastard brother made thee to flee and in 3616 He herd it wel but he 
saugh it noght. This has the Modern Instances between the tragedies of 
Zenobia and Nero. Manly argues that (b) was the earlier version (II, 408, 
IV, 511), and that it has the Instances in the position originally intended. 
He thinks that the textual revision seen in (a) was due to Chaucer, but not 
the position in which (a) has the Modern Instances. 
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Passages rejected or added by Chaucer. 


A number of these is listed in Vol. II, 38. Among the most interesting 
are— 

Maa of Law's Endlink B 1163-90. The variations in the manuscripts 
are well known. Manly’s explanation is as follows: “The link with the 
reading ““Somnour” in 1179 clearly belongs to an early stage in the com- 
position of CT’ (II, 189). When the Summoner became involved in the 
quarrel with the Friar it ‘ceased to have any proper function’ but was 
utilised by some scribe to introduce the Squire’s Tale and ‘Squyer’ was 
substituted in 1. 1179. This was inherited by all the cd* manuscripts. (The 
original reading ‘Somnour’ is in Hat Mc Ra® Ln Py Ry! and is erased 
in Ra®, cf. II, 188). The whole link is, of course, omitted in a number of 
manuscripts, including El and Hg, and this probably represents Chaucer's 
final intention. 

Wife of Bath’s Prologue. D 44°, 575-84, 609-12, 619-26, 717-20 are 
omitted in the majority of manuscripts, but on grounds of style have 
usually been attributed to Chaucer. Manly argues that they were added 
in a single manuscript after the text of the WBP was completed, were 
copied from it into \/a, and spread by contamination to a few unrelated 
manuscripts (II, 191 ff.). A further instance may be D Il. 829-56 which are 
absent from Ry?, usually one of the most constant members of the d 
group (II, 194). Manly thinks it ‘just possible’ that this absence reflects an 
early stage of composition. 

Summoner’s Tale. Certain d* manuscripts lack D 2159-2294, the final 
episode of the tale. Manly thinks they may have preserved ‘an earlier and 
unfinished form’ of the Summoner’s Tale (II, 229). 

Franklin’s Tale. F 1001-6 are placed before F ggg—1000 in some manu- 
scripts, a distinctly better position than the usual one. This may mean 
that 1001-6 were an insertion in the margin of Chaucer’s draft which the 
majority of scribes put in the wrong place (IV, 485-6). F 1493-8, only 
found in E] Ad?, may also have been a ‘later insertion’ by Chaucer, picked 
up by the ancestor of El (IV, Critical Note to F 1455-6). 

Monk-Nun’s Priest Link. There are two forms of this, a long form con- 
taining B 3961-80, found in many manuscripts including El Ac? a etc. 
and q*, and a short form without these lines found in Hg, b manuscripts 
and some others (IV, 252). Manly thinks that the long form had the 
Knight as interrupter and the short form had the Host, though some 
manuscripts of both forms are corrupt and name the wrong speaker in 
1. 3957. He agrees with Miss Hammond that Chaucer wrote both, and 
thinks that the short form was the earlier. The condition of the text in 
the manuscripts leads him to believe that both forms existed in a single 
manuscript, the added lines perhaps on an inserted slip (II, 410 ff.). 


Manly does not claim that there is definite proof that all these 
passages indicate revision by Chaucer ; he maintains only that ‘enough 
of them do to establish the certainty that revisions do occur’ (II, 39). 
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He refrains too from suggesting that any particular manuscript or 
group of manuscripts consistently preserves either late or early 
(revised or unrevised) versions of altered passages. Professor Rickert 
seems to have thought that in manuscripts Fi and sometimes NI and 
Bo!-Ph2—manuscripts which are ‘late and corrupt’—it is possible 
to see traces of a more thorough-going revision than that indicated by 
the scattered passages just mentioned, though the accidents which 
these manuscripts have suffered have to some extent disguised it. The 
chapter entitled Early and Revised Versions (II, 495 ff.) gives in Pro- 
fessor Rickert’s own words the positive arguments for her theory 
that Fi etc. preserve traces of early forms or early drafts of a number 
of the Tales. The evidence recorded there consists in the omission 
of passages which, though they are of widely differing kinds, all fall 
under the general heading of stylistic embellishments. Professor 
Rickert maintains that the simplest explanation is that these passages 
were additions by Chaucer made after \/Fi had been copied. Though 
Manly does not argue in detail against her theory, he gives an alter- 
native explanation of some of the omissions, and of other peculiarities 
in Fi, which seems on the whole more plausible (cf. 512 ff.). 

Yet, even if Professor Rickert’s theory is difficult to accept, it may 
still appear that, among the better-known manuscripts or groups of 
manuscripts, there are some that regularly preserve earlier and others 
that regularly preserve later versions of altered passages. It is true 
that El frequently has what must be assumed to be the later or revised 
version of such passages, and that manuscripts of the d group (alone 
or with others) frequently have the earlier. On the evidence before 
us, however, it could not be maintained that El consistently presents 
a revised text, for it lacks D 44°", which, as the textual evidence 
shows, should be considered with the other additions in the Wife’s 
Prologue (cf. II, 191). In fact, Manly states (II, 480) that none of 
the five additional passages in WBP was in the ancestor of El (cf. also 
II, 193) but the last four were borrowed by El from \/a.or some 
member of the group. Nor do any of the d manuscripts consistently 
preserve an earlier or unrevised text. In the passages noted above, 
some d manuscripts (including Pw) have, like El, the later form of 
the Physician-Pardoner Link (cf. IV, 78), and, in the Monk-Nun’s 
Priest Link, d manuscripts are listed among those that have the long 
(later) form (cf. IV, 252). 

Indeed, if Manly is right (as he seems to the present writer to be) 
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in his views of the origin of the ancestors of our extant manuscripts, 
it would be surprising if any one of these ancestors (and, therefore, 
any of the manuscripts descended from them) did show a consistently 
early or late text. His opinions on this matter are most clearly set 
forth in the chapter on the Order of Tales (II, 475 ff.), where he 
begins by denying emphatically that Chaucer can have been respon- 
sible for the arrangement of the Tales found in any manuscript or 
group of manuscripts, his statement being based partly on the fact 
that in all the basic arrangements at least one of the allusions to 
towns passed on the way to Canterbury is misplaced (Rochester, B 
3116, in El anda b ¢ d, and Boghton-under-Blee, G 556, in b ¢ d). 
In Manly’s view all the arrangements are ‘due to editorial efforts of 
the early scribes (or their directors) or to later disarrangements 
caused by accidental shiftings’ (p. 476). The earliest attempt to 
arrange in a single manuscript the tales and links left unarranged by 
Chaucer is seen in Hg. Later than this, but probably by the same 
scribe, was the attempt seen in El ‘done with richer materials and 
perhaps under the direction of a supervisor’. The ancestor of the 
a group, though its text was derived from a different immediate 
ancestor from that of El, has the El arrangement (‘one arrangement 
was imitated from the other’), and later still came the ancestors of 
the cd and b groups (probably chronologically in the order in which 
they are here enumerated). At the end of his description of how the 
various arrangements came into being, Manly writes that it ‘ought 
to be clear’ that ‘very soon after Chaucer’s death several separate 
attempts were made at gathering and arranging the tales Chaucer 
was known . . . to have written. The textual differences seem most 
easily explained by the supposition that some of the editors began 
with assembling tales which were already in circulation—that is to 
say, in the hands of Chaucer’s more or less intimate friends’ (II, 489). 
If this is so, it is, obviously, much more likely that any particular 
scribal-editor should have got his tales sometimes in an early (unre- 
vised) and sometimes in a late (revised) version than that he should 
always have got them in either the one or the other. 

The purpose of all these investigations is, of course, to obtain a 
text of the CT that will be more authoritative than those previously 
produced, and it is high time to say something about the new text. 
Before it is considered in any detail, it is necessary to recall just what 
this text is intended to be. The process of recension by which it has 
been obtained can, as Manly remarks, only result in the establish- 
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ment of the archetype ‘with all the faults which may have crept’ into 
it, It is precisely this that Manly aims at giving us for each item; 
the errors in the archetype have been left unaltered though they 
are discussed in the Critical Notes. Actually, the errors noted by 
the authors are not very numerous. In the 858 lines of the General 
Prologue there are—one certain but easily detected (516), one fairly 
certain (660), and three probable or possible (196, 383, 430). In the 
Knight’s Tale, owing to the unfinished state in which it was left, 
the proportion is higher, some errors occurring in both O! and O# 
and others in one or the other ; but even here the total number does 
not amount to more than about twenty (in over 2,000 lines). 

There is one point which this edition makes abundantly clear, 
namely, that it is quite impossible to construct the perfect text of the 
CT. The complicated relationships of the manuscripts and the in- 
complete state in which Chaucer left the work both frequently result 
in uncertainty about the correct reading (whether by ‘correct’ one 
means what Chaucer wrote or what was in the archetype). In the 
Critical Notes one continually reads such comments as ‘Here MS 
authority is equally divided’ (cf. A 205); ‘Whether “broille” or 
“boille” was the reading of O! [the archetype] can hardly be deter- 
mined from the evidence of the MSS’ (cf. A 383); ‘Possibly the 
scribe of O! got “al”... in the wrong place; Chaucer may have 
written : I wol nat tellen how they alle goon’ (cf. A 2963). This new 
text, therefore, though it has more authority behind it than those 
with which Chaucerians are most familiar (Skeat’s, the Globe, 
Koch’s, Robinson’s), has a far less assured air than they have. It is 
possible that this is the most striking result of the greater knowledge 
of the manuscripts which Manly and Rickert have given us—namely, 
that the sense of security (at least in regard to large portions of the 
text) which was induced by the use of these familiar editions, and 
was, in great measure, due to their reliance on the speciously perfect 
Ellesmere MS., has now been shown to be illusory. To many this 
will be merely irritating, but those who want to know what Chaucer 
himself wrote and how he left his work will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they are much nearer to it than ever before. A number 
of the uncertainties in the text are directly traceable to the state in 
which Chaucer left his manuscripts. (For examples, one may refer to 
A 1906, commented on in III, 430 ff., or, of course, to almost any of 
the passages which exist in more than one version.) It is he, too, who 
is largely responsible for the lack of finish which marks the new text 
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throughout. The irregularity of its versification reflects that found 
in the manuscripts, and, though some of the irregularities are, as 
Manly shows, traceable to errors in the archetypes, there remain 
many which, as far as can be judged, are due to the author himself. 
(Many of these have been smoothed away in the eclectic texts most 
familiar to us.) In addition, there are instances (though fewer in 
number) of defective sense or defective grammar which must be 
imputed to Chaucer. Three passages, the General Prologue, the 
Squire’s Tale, and the Franklin’s Tale, chosen because they represent 
different manuscript relationships, afford the following illustrations: 


Readings in the new text, apparently representing what Chaucer 
wrote, which are less smooth metrically than those that are familiar.’ 


A 1 Aprill, 84 of greet strengthe, 140 and to been, 217 And with, 338 
verray, 364 (and 558) and a, 407 wel om., 485 preued, 582 but if, 686 
lay om., 741 that om., 752 han om., 764 saugh nat, 778 Now om. 

F 20 And pitous and iust alwey yliche, 105 it om., 171 stille(SGKR 
as stille), 233, And of, 266 this om. after kyng, 291 the om. before spices, 
1361 to have, 1430 hem self for swich (G R hemself for swich a), 1475 upon 
me, 1602 hadde herd. 

N.B. It will be noted that this list contains a number of ‘headless lines’. 


Readings in the new text, apparently representing what Chaucer 
wrote, which are less correct in grammar or sense or less polished than 
those that are familiar.' 


A 363 And they were clothed alle in 00 lyueree (S Were with us eek, clothed 
in o liveree, from Ha*. K. W. w. us cl....). The correct reading leaves 
ll. 361-4 with an unfinished grammatical construction. 

F 16 longed (S G K R longeth) is rather less good for sense. 

F 270 There as ther sownen (S G K R There as they sownen) has a clumsy 
repetition. 

F 299-30 at a kynges feste Hath plentee (G K R om. at). ‘Chaucer has 
perhaps confused two constructions’ (Manly, IV, 481). 

F 1150 hym lyked (S G R hem lyked). Chaucer seems to have forgotten 
that the reference is to tregetours, |. 1143. 


If, however, the only difference between the new text and those in 
common use had been that the former is rougher and more irregular, 
the respect with which one would have to regard it would be mingled 
with regret. Actually it offers many readings which, though different, 
are as good as those one knows, and a fair number which, for one 

* These readings have been compared with those of Skeat, the Globe editors, 


Koch, Robinson. ‘Though one or other of these editions sometimes has the same 
reading as the new text, none of them has all those quoted. 
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reason or another, are better. In the same sections of the CT we 
find the following examples: 


A 60 armee (S aryue, from Ha*) is the usual word in French for an 
invading army (cf. III, 421). 

A 715 soothly (S G K R shortly) is better for sense. 

A 791 oure wey (S G your wey from Ha*) is more dramatic (cf. ITI, 426). 

A 858 seyde as ye may heere (S G K R s. in this manere). Chaucer is 
thinking of his work as being read aloud or recited. 

F 201 a fairye (S G R of f.). Many of the scribes ‘did not understand 
“a fairye” in the sense of a fairy (magic) thing’ (IV, 480). 

F 239 for his queynte spere (S G K R with his q.s.) is better for sense. The 
crowd speak of Achilles because of (‘for’) his spear. 

F 284 swiche fresshe contenaunces (S G K R so f.c.). This reading makes 
‘unkouthe’ refer to ‘daunces’, which is better for sense. 

F 455 ire (S G K R loue, from El). Manly comments that the ‘emenda- 
tion by the ancestor of El was suggested by an imperfect understanding’ 


of I. 450. 
F 514 this god of loues ypocrite (S G K R t. g. of I. this y.) is very much 
better for sense. ‘It ought to have seemed strange . . . that Canacee spoke 


of her false lover as “this god of love” ’ (Manly, IV, 483). 

F 602 hire (S hym). Chaucer ‘purposely varied the language of the 
proverb’ (Manly, IV, 483). 

F 1184 with this magicien forth (S G forth w. t. m.). This order necessi- 
tates the accentuation ‘magicien’, which seems to be correct, cf. 1. 1241. 

F 1257 this (S G K R Ais) is correct in sense; the magician was not 
Aurelius’s master. 

The interest and value of this edition for the student of Chaucer’s 
text is clear enough, whether he approves of the readings of the new 
text or not; if he does not the book provides the material both for 
destructive and constructive criticism. To the student of Chaucer’s 
language, on the other hand, it has little to offer. The spelling adopted 
in it is that of El and Hg (cf. I, 151)—a ‘highly systematic’ spelling 
which conforms closely to the common habits of trained scribes in 
the first twenty years of the fifteenth century (I, x). Manly himself 
notes that there is no certainty that the spelling of the best manu- 
scripts reproduces that of the originals (I, 560). What is certain is 
that in some points it does not represent what Chaucer pronounced. 
Manly mentions that the El scribe writes iste within the line, though 
the rhymes show that Chaucer said J/este; and, to the instance he 
gives, others may be added; e.g. El yet A 70,586 (though yit is the 
form used in rhyme, cf. E 120); El saugh A 764 etc. (though Chaucer 
only rhymes the preterite of ‘see’ with way or high, heigh); El proued 
A 547 (though preve is the form found in rhyme); El thynketh, 
cometh A 1643 (though the metre needs thynkth, comth). In so far as 
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the new text follows El in such matters (which it usually does) it 
fails to convey Chaucer’s pronunciation, and, it seems likely, his 
spelling also. (It should be noted that Manly does not always follow 
El where it has an incorrect final -e, cf. A 1450 El wole, Manly wol, 
A 2927 El whiche Manly which. Whether in such cases he is following 
Hg it is not possible for the present writer to tell, since his edition 
does not record spelling variants, cf. II, 10, and the Six-Text 
Chaucer is not always accurate in representing final -e).! To this 
criticism the editors would probably have replied that, with the 
language, as with the text, their aim was to reproduce the archetype 
(‘with all the faults that may have crept into’ it, II, 40). This is clearly 
what they have aimed at doing in the dialect passages in the Reeve’s 
Tale, for in A 4027, where the new text reads bihoues, the comment is 
that this was apparently the reading of O! (the archetype) ‘but it is 
probable that this was a scribal change from the Northern form 
“boes” (better metrically, and restored by El)’; cf. also Critical Notes 
on Il. 4031, 4037. Yet, in the case of the spelling, there can be no 
certainty that the system adopted was that of the archetype—we 
have, in fact, less evidence about the archetypal spelling than we 
have, by deduction, about Chaucer’s—and it therefore seems a pity 
that the obvious errors and inconsistencies of that system should not 
have been corrected. 

In conclusion, something should be said about this edition con- 
sidered as a working tool for the scholar, and it may be confessed at 
once that it is not an easy book to use. This is not due to the appear- 
ance of its pages for, though the result of printing from ‘reduced 
photographic plates of type-written pages’ is disturbing at first, the 
reader soon grows used to the look of it and he must feel that the 
greater accuracy that has been ensured thereby provides ample 
justification for it. The reader’s difficulties arise rather from the way 
in which some of the material has been arranged. Information about a 
particular manuscript and discussion of it are often scattered through 
several volumes (as a glance at the references quoted on pp. 101-2 of 
this review will show), so that it is easy to miss some relevant point. 
A more serious difficulty confronts anyone who wishes to know the 
manuscript authority for the readings adopted in the new text. 
Sometimes the editors mention among the variants recorded at the 
foot of the text the most important manuscript or manuscripts which 


1 The readings of El quoted above have been taken from rotographs of that 
manuscript which the present writer has been able to consult. 
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support their readings, but, when this is not so or fuller information 
is needed, the Corpus of Variants must be consulted and here one 
finds only the readings which differ from theirs. An often lengthy 
process of elimination is then necessary to discover exactly which 
manuscripts have the reading of the text. 

On the other hand, the book merits the highest praise for its 
accuracy—a quality which is, of course, of supreme importance in 
work of this kind. That there should be some errors in these eight 
volumes is, humanly speaking, inevitable, but so far as the present 
writer is able to judge, there are remarkably few, even in such 
exacting parts as the description of the manuscripts or the vast 
Corpus of Variants. 

DoroTHY EVERETT. 


The King James Version of the English Bible. By Davin 
Daicues. Chicago: University of Chicago Press; London: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1941. Pp. viii+-228. 15s. net. 


The sub-title describes this book as an account of the development 
and sources of the English Bible of 1611 with special reference to the 
Hebrew tradition. The history of the earlier English translations has 
been many times satisfactorily written, and Dr. Daiches is not 
always skilful in summarizing the fuller treatment of writers like 
Miss Deanesley and Dr. A. W. Pollard. For example, no reader of 
this book would gather that ‘my lorde of harfforde’ on p. 32 is 
Bonner, who is mentioned for the first time two pages later as 
Bishop of London. Again, on p. 10 we need the dates from Pollard 
of November 1534 for Tyndale’s New Testament and of 27 February 
1535 for Joye’s Apology to make the sequence of events intelligible. 
It would have been more scholarly to quote Bishop Gardiner’s letter 
(p. 19) from the original, rather than from Gairdner’s modernized 
version. Dr. Daiches’s summary of Cranmer’s and Grafton’s letters 
shifts disconcertingly from second to third person. In the second 
letter of Cranmer to Cromwell on p. 23, ‘you’ and ‘I’ are both re- 
presented by ‘he’ in the same sentence, which is barely intelligible. 

The real value of the book is in the chapters which examine the 
equipment and methods of those scholars who sought to translate 
the Old Testament from the Hebrew. The author maintains that 
for nearly a thousand years after St. Jerome the knowledge of Hebrew 
was almost a Jewish monopoly. A converted Jew is found teaching 
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Hebrew at Oxford in 1321, but it did not have a regular place in 
university studies till nearly two centuries later, although occasionally 
Christian scholars sought the help of Jews. Nicholas de Lyra, who 
died in 1340, made use of Jewish commentators. The friars were 
attracted to oriental languages because of their missionary labours 
among Jews and Mohammedans. Pico della Mirandola was interested 
in cabalistic literature. Reuchlin was rightly regarded as the father of 
Hebrew studies among Christians. The debt to Jewish teachers con- 
tinued, and Dr. Daiches points out the great popularity of Kimchi 
and his influence upon the translators of the Geneva Bible and the 
Authorized Version. The author makes admirable use of the Bodleian 
catalogue of 1605 to show how well that library was provided with 
Hebrew texts, grammars, rabbinical works and Jewish commentaries; 
the translators of the version of 1611 had, therefore, good material. 
It is not Dr. Daiches’s fault that often the extent of Hebrew scholar- 
ship possessed by some of the A. V. translators cannot be discovered. 

A specimen of the collation on which the conclusions about the 
various renderings are based is given in an appendix. Its worth is 
somewhat discounted when the rendering of Isaiah xl. 2 in the 
Bishops’ Bible, ‘Comfort Hierusalem’, is contrasted with the Geneva 
Bible, ‘Speake comfortably to Ierusalem’. Actually the former runs 
‘Comfort Hierusalem at the hart’, which resembles the Vulgate 
‘Loquimini ad cor Hierusalem’. 

Dr. Daiches does not give some of the reasons for the popularity 
of the Geneva Bible—its cheapness, portability and its roman type. 
The description ‘Alexander Neckam (more properly, Nequam)’ is 
misleading ; his English surname was Latinized as Nequam, perhaps 
with a mischievous intent. Bishop Fox, an Oxford man, is given sole 
credit for prompting the Lady Margaret to found two Cambridge 
colleges, without mention of Bishop Fisher. The old reckoning of the 
end of the year is not ‘the end of March’ but 24 March. Dr. Daiches 
has misread the article on Saravia in the D.N.B.; he was never Dean 
of Westminster. There are other minor inaccuracies and some 
impossible Latin forms. In spite of these defects the book is an 
interesting study of Hebrew scholarship in England and of its value 
for the translation of the Bible. The Geneva Bible comes well out of 
this test, and it deservedly carried more weight with the translators 
of the A.V. than did the Bishops’ Bible. 

F, E. HUTCHINSON. 
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The Works of Michael Drayton. Edited by the late J. WILLIAM 
Heset. Vol. V. Introductions, notes, various readings, edited by 
KATHLEEN ‘TILLOTSON and BERNARD H. NewoicaTe. Oxford : 
Printed at the Shakespeare Head Press St. Aldate’s and published 
for the Press by Basil Blackwell. 1941. Pp. xxxii+316. The set of 
five volumes, £8 18s. 6d. net. 


Michael Drayton and his Circle. By BerNarp H. NEWDIGATE. 
Oxford : Printed at the Shakespeare Head Press St. Aldates and 
published for the Press by Basil Blackwell. 1941. Pp. xvi+239. 
15s. net. 


The first volume of this lordly edition appeared in 1931, the ter- 
centenary of Drayton’s death; the second and third volumes in 
1932, the fourth in 1933. All these were noticed at the time in 
R.E.S. They were the work of Dr. Hebel alone. They included all 
Drayton’s poetry, in a sense. But the long years of work that lay 
behind were not at first apparent; only the final texts were there, 
with brief but valuable prefaces. In February 1934 Dr. Hebel died, 
leaving a mountain of material which he was to have put into shape 
in the fifth volume. These included, writes Mr. Newdigate (vol. v, 
p. ix), 

a quantity of loose memoranda and notes on Drayton’s life and work and 
on that of his friends ; transcripts of a large number of allusions to Drayton 
and his work found in the writings of his contemporaries and of later 
authors; a bibliography of all the editions printed in Drayton’s lifetime; 
and—the largest part of the collection—the vast bulk of variant readings 
for all the poems. . . . No part of the life, introductions or notes, how- 
ever, had as yet been written. 


Scholars of Hebel’s self-effacing type are too easily forgotten, even 
by their fellows in the craft; and welcome are the pages im memoriam 
contributed by Mr. Hoyt H. Hudson, as well as the personal notes 
by the present editors. John William Hebel, born in 1891 at Auburn, 
Indiana, studied at the Universities of Indiana and Jena; in 1913 he 
became Instructor in English at Cornell and rose through the 
various grades, ending in 1929 as professor in the department of 
English. He enlisted in 1917 in the American army, rose to be 
Captain of Infantry, and served as Operations and Intelligence 
Officer in the American Expeditionary Force and the Army of 
Occupation. Returning to Cornell in 1919, he was inspired by Dr. 
J. Q. Adams to plunge, for many years, into the task of collating and 
studying Drayton in order to prepare a complete edition. After a 
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while he met a fellow-enthusiast, Mr. Newdigate, also full of Drayton 
lore, and with him travelled over ‘many parts of England associated 
with the poet and his poetry’. Hebel left a note indicating his debt 
to his friend and to many other helpers. Mrs. Geoffrey Tillotson, 
who joined the group, had produced an admirable graduate thesis on 
the text of Drayton’s sonnets, and has since published many articles 
in R.E.S. and elsewhere on special points. In Volume V she has done 
most of the heavy work; Mr. Newdigate, however, has shouldered 
the notes on Poly-Olbion, no easy task. 

The job of sifting, arranging and amplifying Hebel’s material 
grew under the hands of the editors; alps upon alps arose, for the 
poet, as is well known, had persistently, ruthlessly revised his 
voluminous writings; sometimes for the better, sometimes not. The 
biographical matter, now enlarged into a study of Drayton’s ‘circle’, 
grew into Mr. Newdigate’s separate volume, of which more presently. 
But this is again and again interlinked with Volume V. For example, 
the notes, etc., on Poly-Olbion are to be read along with chapter xii 
in the monograph ; to which the full table of ‘chronology’ (V. xix—xxx) 
is throughout a most useful companion. 

No wonder, then, that the work is only now completed and 
presented ‘with all the apparatus which is looked for from modern 
scholarship’. Volume V contains, besides the pages In Memoriam 
and Mr. Newdigate’s note “The Printer to the Reader’, a biblio- 
graphy (pp. 265-283) which supersedes any previous attempts of the 
kind. This was drafted by Hebel and has been revised by Mr. 
Geoffrey Tillotson according to ‘the system of notation devised by 
McKerrow and Greg’. There is a general index, and a special one for 
Poly-Olbion. There is the immense catalogue of variants made by 
Hebel; of which the scale can be judged from the fifty-six columns 
devoted to the text of The Barons Warres. 

Mrs. Tillotson’s long labours are well rewarded. Aided by the 
advice of Dr. Onions, she provides a glossary (in thirty-two columns) 
to Drayton’s rare, obsolete, or difficult words ; and there is a ‘finding- 
list’ for the sonnets, as a guide to their various editions and recensions. 
But her great contribution is in the Notes and Introductions to all 
the poems (except, as I have said, to Poly-Olbion). These notes are 
packed with valuable matter and show close and varied reading. 
There can be only a few specialists with any claim to discuss them. 
I am not one, and can only offer stray illustrations of their scope. 
The Barons Warres are again a case in point. Mrs. Tillotson examines 
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minutely (e.g.) Drayton’s use of Stow, Holinshed, and other sources ; 
abounds in literary parallels, classical and modern ; identifies, adding 
detail, the writers of the ‘commendatory verses’; and throws light 
upon the use, in poetry and art, of the ‘device of wall-painting ’ 
(canto v1, ll. 233-344). Again, the pages on the Pastorals include a 
critical study of the variants and of their poetic value. 

The compact Introductions sum up the editor’s findings and con- 
clusions, historical and esthetic. She rightly pleads that Drayton’s 
whole poetic development should now be studied afresh, the better 
to exhibit ‘the real “progress of poetry” between 1590 and 1630’. 
She has set that development in a truer perspective, and I hope 
that she will write hereafter on the general ‘progress of poetry’ during 
the period. Her outlook is, in the main, historical; and she is no easy 
eulogist. She knows all about Drayton’s too often broken grammar, 
his weary lapses, and his barren stretches. But the praises, when they 
come, are all the more telling. The ‘legends’ and the rhymed 
chronicles may find few readers ; but it is just to speak of the frequent 
‘vigour and violence’ of the descriptions, and to say that the poet often 
‘covers the narrative ground with a kind of cheerful bustle’. The 
‘strange wild beauty’ of some of the early sonnets is undeniable ; and 
the whole-hearted and merited tribute to The Muses Elizium is quite 
in the temper of Charles Lamb : 
the ideal culmination of his career. . . . The muses, flowers, jewels, the 
beauties of the human body and the joys of country life are all there, not 
in laboured catalogue but enclosed and circumscribed in a perfect dramatic 
fantasy. 

In Michael Drayton and his Circle Mr. Newdigate embodies all the 
lore gathered by Hebel, Mrs. Tillotson, and himself, as well as all that 
was already available. The sources are too many to recite here; they 
include MSS. in many libraries; county histories; county and legal 
records ; numerous articles and studies. . . . All former attempts at 
a biography are utilized and superseded. The chronicle, in its nature, 
has to be densely packed. As in a film, the poet’s features appear and 
vanish, sharpen and dislimn, as he moves amidst the throng of nobles, 
playwrights, authors, publishers, and litigants. The value of the work 
will be seen better if we distinguish 

1. the new facts, the hard facts, about Drayton’s life ; 

2. the conjectures, carefully avowed and guarded, of the editor ; 

3- his pictures of the ‘circle ’. 

1. (a) We are made to realize Drayton’s wide reading in the older 
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English poets, in the chroniclers, in the Latin and other classics, and 
in the Bible. He may well be called a learned poet (pp. 22-4). 
(5) We hear, for once, his speaking voice. He served in the house- 
hold of Thomas Goodere, the brother of Henry and son of Sir 
Henry; and in a lawsuit over Thomas’s will he was a witness. He 
had been by his master’s deathbed, and ‘well remembreth’ what 
Thomas had said, and how on a former occasion Thomas’s son, 
‘little Henry’, ‘came running into and playing in the room.’ The scene 
is vivid; and the entry, discovered by Professor C. J. Sisson in the 
Record Office, was printed by Mrs. Tillotson in M.L.R., July 1940, 
in her article ‘Drayton and the Gooderes’. (c) Drayton’s share in 
the intricate litigation of the Whitefriars Playhouse is described (pp. 
112-23), with new detail; and also his work for the Admiral’s Com- 
pany. (d) His correspondence with Drummond is newly tran- 
scribed Uiteratim, with a commentary. (e) There is a newly printed 
poem to Drayton by Philemon Holland; and (f) a note by the anti- 
quary William Fulman on his death and funeral. 

2. Among the conjectures may be mentioned: (a) the poet’s 
family tree. This is a bewildering business,! because the Mancetter 
registers do not begin till after his birthdate, and the Christian names 
of his kin are often repeated. (5) Did Drayton go to school at 
Polesworth, or at Coventry? There is no direct evidence, and the 
biographer wisely does not pronounce. (c) He is no less cautious 
when touching on George Wyndham’s suggestion that Drayton 
was the ‘rival poet’ of Shakespeare’s Sonnets (Ch. x); for which he 
finds ‘prima facie, some kind of a case, not indeed more’. Judiciously, 
he decides that there is no evidence for Shakespeare and Drayton 
having been friends, though he thinks that we ‘may be sure that they 
were known to each other’. 

3. In delineating the ‘circle’, Mr. Newdigate’s method is to keep 
Drayton at the centre, but to let the circumference expand until he 
is for the time lost sight of; and then to return to him. The result is 
a multitude of vignettes or sketches (which sometimes can be 
little more than Who’s Who entries) of almost everybody connected 
with Drayton. This is an excellent method of its kind, and no such 
record has been made before. There are the admirers who usheved 
in his verses with their own; the admired friends and patrons to 


1 Mr. Newdigate has made, however, much more of it than I could do in my 
Michael Drayton (1895, 1905)—a pioneering work, and long out of print, of 
which the three editors speak only too graciously. 
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whom he offered tributes on verse or prose ; the Gooderes and Rains- 
fords. . . . The ‘literary circle’ includes a host of names, ranging 
from Ben Jonson, Drummond, and Selden, to Ling the stationer. 
Each of these has his niche, and there is no confusion. The chapter 
on Poly-Olbion is written with special zest, and dwells on Drayton’s 
affectionate study of numberless English customs and pastimes, of 
English flowers and fruits and potherbs; and also of Welsh history 
and legend. The volume is happily illustrated, not only by inscrip- 
tions and facsimile signatures, but by pictures of Hartshill ‘chapel’, 
Clifford Manor, and other spots, Tixall and Polesworth, associated 
with Drayton. 

The three devoted scholars have performed their task with a care 
and patience that match Drayton’s own. 

OLiver ELTON. 


The Critical Works of John Dennis. Edited | by; Eowarp 
Nites Hooker. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford. 1939. Vol. I. Pp. xii+ 537. 22s. 6d. net. 


It is customary to think of John Dennis and the author of the 
Dunciad as being critically poles apart; they certainly thought so 
themselves. Yet the embittered relations existing between the greatest 
poet and the most formidable critic of the period should not conceal 
the fact that as often as not they were fighting on the same side, 
and against a common enemy. Dennis admired Dryden and despised 
Blackmore ; he loathed opera and tried to uphold the regular drama; 
he feared for the future of polite letters (he was what would now be 
called a highbrow), and strove to maintain the standards of literature 
against a mob of amateurs who knew nothing of the Rules and cared 
little for tradition. On these and on other matters Pope was in agree- 
ment with him. What separates the two men is not so much opinion 
as temperament. Any fair reader of Dennis will remark again and 
again the sound sense of the critic; but he will be repelled just as 
often by his lack of proportion, his excess of zeal, his tendency to 
crack nuts with a sledgehammer, and his occasional want of per- 
ception, amounting at times to sheer stupidity. At all times his 
intellect was robust rather than subtle; he had a good deal of the 
British bulldog in his character, and was prone to rush violently 
without always pausing to consider. He was apt, too, to substitute 
assertion for argument: Saintsbury has noted his habit of making 
‘a loud clatter of assertions, arranged in pseudological order, which 
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seems to have really deceived the author . . . into believing it 
syllogistic and conclusive’. And, of course, there were the occasions, 
most numerous in his later years, when his bad temper flew to his 
brains, and resulted in some of his most foolish utterances. Only a 
man desperately anxious to find fault could have written and printed 
some of the things that Dennis wrote about Pope. Of the second 
book of the Dunciad (the book which parodies the heroic games 
of ancient epic) Dennis could write: 


But what Probability is there in Pope’s Rhapsody? What Probability 
in the Games which take up a third Part of the Piece? Is it not monstrous 
to imagine any Thing like that in the Master Street of a populous City; 
a Street eternally crowded with Carriages, Carts, Coaches, Chairs, and 
Men passing in the greatest Hurry about Private and Publick Affairs? 


Such things, one might say—for one can afford to be more generous 
than Pope in this matter—are no more than ‘the dotage of our 
general’; yet the man who could write such solemn nonsense must 
have had a large streak of that dullness which Pope was satirizing 
in his mock-epic. Again, it is not quite true to say of Dennis that 
‘for many years he had written against every thing that had success’, 
but Pope’s gibe has a good deal of justification. Dennis certainly 
belonged to that tribe of critics who think it unlikely that any piece 
of contemporary literature can be good or great, and who praise 
dead writers all the more willingly because they have not the dis- 
advantage of being alive. 

Yet when all those and other faults have been debited from the 
account, there still remains in the critical writing of Dennis enough 
to make it well worth while to collect and edit his works. In spite of 
the occasional praise he has received from men so different as 
Johnson, Wordsworth, and Swinburne, few have troubled to 
examine his critical work; for hitherto the greater part of it has 
never been reprinted since his own day, and many of his pieces are 
now hard to come by. In this, the first of two volumes, Professor 
Hooker has included all of Dennis’s criticism up to and including 
his first attack on Pope in the year 1711. This leaves the majority 
of his anti-Pope pamphlets for Vol. II, the Essay on the Genius and 
Writings of Shakespear, and one or two museum pieces such as the 
Remarks upon Cato. It is in Vol. 1, in fact, that Dernis is to be seen 
at his best; but for the second volume the editor has promised an 
essay on Dennis as a critic. This he is well-equipped to write; for 
his notes to this first volume show an unusually wide and thorough 
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reading in the literary criticism of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

Meanwhile from the nineteen pieces now published one obtains 
a clear impression of Dennis’s critical ability. On a surprising 
number of occasions he comes down on what time has shown to be 
the right side. As early as 1693 he is answering Rymer by pointing 
out that 
to set up the Grecian Method amongst us with success, it is absolutely 
necessary to restore not only their Religion and their Polity, but to 
transport us to the same Climate in which Sophocles and Euripides writ. 
His editor rightly points to Saint-Evremond and, possibly, Dryden 
as immediate sources for this idea, but Dennis goes on to develop 
it with intelligence. Again, his pronouncement in his Large Account 
of Taste (1702) that humour, and not wit, is the business of comedy 
is followed by an admirable discussion. The business of the comic 
poet is ‘to show his Characters, and not himself’. Wit ‘very often 
destroys and confounds them, whereas Humour if it be true and good 
must always maintain and preserve them’; humour, too, ‘gives a 
necessary occasion for Action, which Wit does not’. His remarks a 
little further on in the same essay on ‘those Persons who are for 
nothing but perpetual Love in our Plays’, and who fail to consider 
that ‘Shakespear had little Love in the very best of his Plays’ recall 
the more famous statement in the Preface to Johnson’s Shakespeare. 
Most interesting of all are the views of Dennis on the ‘passions’ and 
‘extravagance’. In his account (p. 3) of how the poet is ‘transported 
with that noble Enthusiasm which delights, illuminates, and exalts 
the soul, at the very same time it disturbs it’, Dennis is most himself. 
With Dennis it is rather a question of where he lays the emphasis 
than of any pronounced originality; but he was sounding a note in 
contemporary criticism that was too little heard by the poets. 

The extent of Professor Hooker’s labours may be judged from the 
fact that his “Textual and Explanatory Notes’ run to over 80,000 
words in this volume alone. Those notes are indeed a mine of 
information, and it may seem ungrateful—in view of their great 
usefulness to anyone working on this field—to complain of their 
inordinate length. At the same time, it may be questioned whether 
it is quite an editor’s business to be a mine of information, and to 
leave his reader to do so much quarrying. ‘Explanatory’ is sometimes 
a misnomer here, for those notes frequently pass beyond the limits 
set by mere explanation. Professor Hooker has returned, in fact, to a 
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more venerable form of editorial labour, the commentary; and in 
his citations, sometimes at considerable length, of parallel passages 
from the works of Dennis’s contemporaries and predecessors, he 
has laid himself open to the charge of learned prolixity which Pope 
not unjustifiably brought against Theobald. In one of his prefaces, 
for example, Dennis remarks that ‘Butler's Burlesque was certainly 
writ with a just design, which was to expose Hypocrisie’. Professor 
Hooker follows (p. 432) with a note which begins by admitting that 
by ‘design’ Dennis meant here no more than ‘purpose’. So the 
average reader would have supposed. But the editor then proceeds 
to annotate the word, not as Dennis did in fact use it, but as he might 
have used it in some other context, and to discuss ‘design’ as a term 
of esthetics, with citations from Edward Phillips and John Hughes. 
Had his notes followed his author step by step, and appeared at the 
foot of the page instead of in a solid mass at the end of the volume, 
he would have profited from the discipline of having to say much in 
a little space. With this reservation his notes can be given high praise; 
they are the work of a scholar who has covered the ground in great 
detail, and they have often a value that goes beyond Dennis himself. 

Finally, one must protest against the unnecessarily forbidding 
make-up of this volume. Hurled in anger it would be capable of 
causing considerable harm; it weighs 2 lb. 10 oz., and it stands 
almost eleven inches high. Is there any justification for this format, 
so common with academic books published in America? The Critical 
Works of Fohn Dennis would have made four pleasant volumes, 
instead of the two ‘tremendous’ books (it was a favourite adjective 
with Dennis) in which they are now being published. Here, no doubt, 
one may be voicing no more than an English prejudice, and yet this 
volume will not fit into any shelf of normal height, and it is certainly 
not a pleasure to handle. If it has to be relegated to an odd shelf 
instead of taking its proper place next to Addison and Pope, the 
rehabilitation of John Dennis, which this edition ought to serve, will 
have been, at least partially, frustrated. 

James R, SUTHERLAND. 


The Eighteenth Century Background, Studies on the Idea of 
Nature in the Thought of the Period. By Bast. WitiEy. London: 
Chatto and Windus, 1940. Pp. viii+-302. 15s. net. 


A leading theme of Mr. Willey’s previous book was the conflict 
between poetry and science which arose out of the ferment of the 
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Renascence and exercised the finest minds of Europe for some two 
hundred years. Milton attempted a solution of the problem in his 
handling of the epic. Later Locke’s cool philosophy, settling most 
things with a gentleman-like absence of fuss, weighed the balances 
against poetry. The volume closed with a short epilogue on Words- 
worth showing how his poetry though in revolt against the eighteenth 
century was nevertheless nurtured and conditioned in its soil. 

The present volume again leads up to Wordsworth in sequence of 
time as well as of thought, and is not less remarkable than its pre- 
decessor for a penetrating and circumspect examination of the 
thought of this later age. Intellectually it is a less dramatic age. The 
scene lacks such tremendous characters as Bacon, Hobbes, and 
Milton, to mention no others. The book will gain in value for many 
readers for its exposition of comparatively unfamiliar thinkers, an 
understanding of whom nevertheless is essential! to an understanding 
of the century. 

The pervading theme of this volume is the idea of Nature. It is a 
theme, this time, of development; of development from a static con- 
ception of Nature to a dynamic one. Renascence thought found a 
divinity in Nature. But divinities are made to be doubted, and Nature 
proved for ever a troublesome subject for definition. ‘Whatever is, 
is best’ ceased to be the last word or even the first on the matter. 
From the perplexing problem of evil in static Nature arose doctrines 
of progress and perfectibility. New social and psychological factors 
made themselves felt with the passage of the century. At its beginning 
we have the aristocratic Shaftesbury amusing gentleman at leisure in 
a privileged world with his speculations. At the other end the waters 
are troubled by those sons of Nonconformity, Priestley and Godwin 
with his bitter social criticism. The growth of sensibility sees Nature 
as Reason give place to Nature as Feeling. ‘fe sens, donc je suis’, 
supersedes ‘Cogito, ergo sum’. 

The antitheses may sound simple. In fact there is no simple resolu- 
tion of the theme, as Mr. Willey shows with much learning and 
subtlety. As is usual at all times, the most contradictory appeals were 
made to Nature. “The Revolution was made in the name of Nature, 
Burke attacked it in the name of Nature, and in eodem nomine Tom 
Paine, Mary Wollstonecraft and Godwin replied to Burke. Words- 
worth and Coleridge saw Nature symbolized first in revolutionary 
France, and then in reactionary England; and Wordsworth’s best 
“Nature”’ poetry arose from his rejection of the Nature philosophy of 
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the Jacobins and of Godwin.’ At the same time the pulse of literature 
as of politics was quickened. Men’s heads became as hot as their 
hearts were warm, and the rationalists were often not less emotional 
than those who appealed to the feelings. 

Our interest, too, grows with the gathering momentum of the cen- 
tury. Some of the earlier speculations on Nature seem to us too remote 
from Nature as we know her to have much more than an historical 
value. Mr. Willey’s chapters on them are lucid and satisfying. The 
greater figures of Butler and Hume are dealt with succinctly, and it is 
only right that in a book of this kind more space is given to such men 
as Priestley and Godwin, not such great thinkers, but more dynamic 
characters. The chapter on Godwin is of particular importance, and 
both his thought and personality are treated with insight and 
sympathy. 

After Godwin Wordsworth; the supremely vital figure in this 
book, on whom the author has had his eye from the beginning. 
Perhaps he has gone too far in isolating Godwin’s intellectual in- 
fluence on the poet from the biographical background. What with 
Annette Vallon and the French Revolution Wordsworth had got 
himself into a considerable emotional and intellectual tangle. It was 
only on his return to England that he had recourse to Godwinism to 
soothe and solace himself. This adherence lasted only for a time and 
did not penetrate deeply into the poet’s being. As Mr. Fausset says, 
Godwin helped him to harden his heart by asserting his head. Yet in 
those works which seem most Godwinian Wordsworth bases his 
utterance on a feeling for human nature which springs from some- 
thing deeper than anything that Godwin had so far experienced 
himself or could communicate to others. Deeper than any intellectual 
ideas, deeper even than his passion for Annette, was his sense of his 
poetic mission and the independence that he must have to fulfill it. 
When Wordsworth broke away from man’s politics to find his 
greatest solace and inspiration in Nature, he was doing what poets 
before him had done from Cowper back to Virgil and earlier. Mr. 
Willey very truly emphasizes the distinctive intensity, going beyond 
all previous experiences, with which both Wordsworth and Coleridge 
apprehended Nature. 

Poetry is not to be judged by results. Its achievements are impon- 
derable beside those of science, and may be more lasting. Wordsworth’s 
insight into Nature is one of the permanent triumphs of poetry which 
no intellectual investigations can displace, though fluctuations of 
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taste may up to a point obscure them. It is here that literature passes 
into life. Mr. Willey observes that the great army of people, hikers 
and all, who seek rest and recreation in the presence of Nature in our 
day hardly apprehend Nature in Wordsworth’s way and very many 
may never have read his poetry. And yet the poet’s thought is 
implicit in their actions and instincts. Few great men have had such 
an entirely innocent influence on their fellows and on so large a scale. 
D. M. Low. 


The Journal of Sir Walter Scott, 1827-28. The Text 
revised [by J. G. Tart] from a photostat in the National Library 
of Scotland. Edinburgh and London: Oliver and Boyd. 1941. 
Pp. xx-+276. 5s. net. 

We have here the second instalment of Mr. Tait’s carefully revised 
text of this delightful and famous journal. Printer and publisher have 
again done their part well, and the result is an attractive volume at 
a surprisingly low price. It was Byron’s example—the Ravenna 
Diaries shown him one day in 1825 by John Murray the 
publisher—that moved Scott to begin a private record of his own. 
There are little more than five years of it, with several longish gaps, 
but it is one of the most revealing books in the world. Its 
author had little more than begun it when his ruin came, and the 
terrific years that followed, with their constant anxieties and their 
herculean toils, are all mirrored in this quiet confidential chronicle. 

A third volume will in due course complete this now indispensable 
edition. It is matter for regret that the publishers of the complete 
work in 1890 should not have seen their way to accept the important 
corrections revealed by the photostat when these were pointed out 
tothem. The plain facts of the case make the Olympian tone of a 
recent notice in the Times Literary Supplement seem not only out 
of place, but even a little ludicrous. The review was headed ‘Quarrel 
of the Scholars’, and an accompanying leader recalled the mighty 
names of Scaliger, Bentley, and Munro. But there are no such 
giants here, nor is there any question of scholarship; merely a 
conversation between two men, one who has done certain work and 
shows the results, and another who does not appear quite to have 
taken in the situation. One wonders whether, for the credit of 
Edinburgh and of common sense, these two lovers of Scott might 
not even yet come to terms. Meanwhile, however, one result is 
apt to be a certain asperity in the present editor’s tone towards the 
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late Mr. Douglas. This is a pity, for with all deductions made, 
Mr. Douglas has given a host of readers vast pleasure for fifty years. 
But when palpable mistakes are corrected, there is no sense in 
refusing to see it. The Literary Supplement rebukes Mr. Tait for 
referring in each of his two volumes to one particular blunder. That 
is because—though seemingly innocent, merely putting he for 
Scott’s they—it is a particularly mischievous one, directly contra- 
dicting what Scott intended. In justice to Mr. Tait and asa 
sample of what his edition has already done for us, it may be well 
to quote the short paragraph, which comes at the very crisis of the 
story. ‘The date is March 29, 1826, only a few days before the crash. 
Scott is faced with ruin, and though he writes as calmly as usual, 
inward anxiety may make him more liable than usual to omit 
an essential word here and there. Most readers, however, will 
have little difficulty in completing the sense for themselves. The 
Journal, we must remember, is a purely personal record—things 
jotted down before turning-in at night, and scarcely ever read over. 

Mr. Gibson came suddenly in after dinner. Brought very indifferent 
news from Constable’s house. It is not now hoped that they will pay 
above 3 or 4 shillings in the pound. Robinson [Hurst & Robinson] 
supposed not to be much better. 

Mr. G. goes to London immediately, and is to sell Woodstock to 
Robinson if they can [i.e. pay cash]—otherwise to those who will. John 
Murray is [perhaps, a likely person]. This work may fail perhaps, 
though better than some of its predecessors. If so, we must try some new 
manner. I think I could catch the dogs yet. 

Sir Walter was an easy-tempered person in general, but when 
really angry he could be formidable ; and if he had thought anybody 
would alter here his instructions from ‘if they’—this firm on the 
verge of bankruptcy—into ‘if he’—i.e. can get them to take on their 
own terms a book which was to produce in the end over £8,000— 
he would certainly have been very angry indeed. 

The brevity of Mr. Tait’s notes has also been found fault with; 
Mr. Douglas’s were fuller. Of course they were; that was needed 
fifty years ago, when the general background of Scott’s life was 
comparatively little known. Lockhart’s Life was too big, and the 
abridgment was not very bright reading. Nowadays the whole 
field is lighted up by a host of popular books, culminating in two 
masterpieces—Sir Herbert Grierson’s, most recent of all, and Lord 
Tweedsmuir’s. Mr. Tait’s job has been the revised text, and many 
of his brief notes are little more than references for fuller information 
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to be found in the Letters. He has already put all his readers in 
his debt, and we look forward with expectancy to the completion of 
his good work. 

DuncaN C. MACGREGOR. 


A Dictionary of American English. Edited by Sir WILLIAM 
Craicie and James R. Huwpert. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press; London : Oxford University Press. Parts{VIII to X (Empower— 
Honk). Vol. VIII (1940), pp. 885-1012; Vol. IX (1940), pp. 1013- 
1140; Vol. X (1941), pp. x-+ 1141-1268. 17s. net each. 


A European war has been unable to disturb the even flow of a diction- 
ary of which Sir William Craigie is the editor and the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press are the publishers, and a warm welcome must be extended 
to three more parts completing Volume II of this new Dictionary. 
A dictionary, which is perforce in the nature of a supplement to a 
previous dictionary, provides formidable tasks in the presentation of 
its material, but, in spite of these difficulties, a skilful use of signs and 
abbreviations of various kinds enables one with a little practice to 
grasp the wealth of new specifically American material now added 
to the stores of the O.£.D. 

English readers will naturally examine closely those articles which 
deal with words in which American usage has always differed sharply 
from English usage, and they will not be disappointed when they 
read such articles as those on got, gotten, guess, or the exhaustive 
treatment of fall, ‘autumn’, and its compounds. Occasionally found 
in English in the 16th and 17th centuries and then generally in the 
fuller form fall of the leaf, it and its twenty-four compounds, from 
fall-apple to fall-wheat, take the best part of five pages in the A.E.D. 

The A.E.D. carries back the history of a number of words re- 
corded in the O.E.D., but in the majority of cases there is nothing 
to suggest that this necessitates our thinking of them as specifically 
American in origin. There is probably no great significance in the 
fact that the history of the words freefight (34), gallus (50), glassware 
(34), goody, goodee (60), a child’s exclamation of delighted assent, 
gunboat (16), gunlock (80), is carried back for the number of years 
indicated in brackets. More significant possibly are the figures for 
grassground (70), grassland (60), grazing country (80), gold fever (40), 
gubernatorial (110), the last being the necessary complement to the 
frequency of the use of governor as illustrated in the A.E.D. Golf-club 
is carried back some 50 years, but the early references are curiously 
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enough always to its activities in dances and the like, not to the game 
itself. 

It is disappointing that we get no further light on the history of 
fiend (as in dope-fiend), gangster, gunman, guy, but that is really a 
tribute to the excellence of the supplement to the O.E£.D. Similarly 
fudge (so common now as the name of a sweetmeat) does not in either 
dictionary get beyond a confectioner’s catalogue of 1897. In one word 
there seems to be a slight fall from grace; the earliest example (an 
American one) for the typically American fan in the supplement to 
the O.E.D. is dated 1889, the first in the A.E.D. is dated 1896. 

One feature in which the A.E.D. far outstrips the O.E.D. is in its 
wealth of illustration of various words for religious sects, political 
and other parties, nicknames for famous places and persons, events, 
states. The difference is in part accounted for by the much greater 
freedom with which such terms are coined in the U.S.A., but it is 
in part due to the deliberate policy of the editors. Many of the 
terms were entirely ephemeral, and it would bei nteresting to put 
the average American citizen through a General Knowledge paper 
and find how far he could now interpret such terms and phrases as 
Feast of Shells, Good-enough Morgan, Four-minute man, Essex Funto, 
Gortonian, Green Mountain Boys, Garrisonian, Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. Of more permanent interest in illustration of the history of the 
U.S.A. are the articles on Far West (with its ever shifting connota- 
tion), Florida fever (Ohio fever, Western fever, etc.), the extensive 
treatment of federal and its compounds, the many compounds with 
Franklin. A happy illustration of difference of party points of view is 
found under favorite son and gorilla, both used of Abraham Lincoln. 

The last word in Volume II is honk, as used of a motor horn. This 
is defined in O.E.D. (Supplement) as ‘the harsh sound of a motor- 
horn’. In A.E.D. it is defined as ‘the noise made by the horn of an 
automobile’. How subtle are the differences between English and 
American outlook! 


ALLEN MAWER. 
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SHORT NOTICE 


The Reverend Colonel Finch. By Exizaseru Nitcnie. New York : 
Columbia University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 1941. Pp. 
x+109. 10s. net. 


‘Kind of small bird (usu. with distinctive epithet or prefix).’ So the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary defines ‘finch’, as if prophetic of this unpretentious and entertaining 
little volume. Unquestionably Finch is of small account ; and he could show no just 
title to one, at least, of his distinctive prefixes. Burdened with indifferent health and 
disappointed in his expectations of literary fame, he sought compensation in wish- 
fulfilment boastings which (at the time, at all events) seem to have deceived none 
but himself. Hence his purely imaginary period of service as Lieutenant-Colonel 
in ‘the 16 Dragoons’, sundry Falstaffian exploits such as putting to flight ‘thirty 
well armed and well mounted robbers (he on foot) with two pistols that never 
missed their aim’, his preposterous claim to have been private secretary to both Pitt 
and Fox, and much else, here duly set down and duly exploded. It seems only a 
just retribution that the longest-lived of his titles should be one conferred on him 
in derision —‘Colonel Calicot’, an allusion to the farcical linen-draper in Tom 
Moore’s Fudge Family in Paris, but still taken seriously in the otherwise up-to-date 
and dignified pages of The Fulian Shelley. 

The Rev. Robert Finch, M.A., as he is correctly styled in the enormous epitaph 
(thirty-nine lines long) on his tomb in the Protestant Cemetery at Rome, must (it 
is to be feared) bear some part of the blame for spreading the legend of Keats as a 
weakling ‘snuffed out by an article’. His account of Keats’s last days, passed on by 
Gisborne to Shelley in June 1821,1 shows abundant traces of Finchian extravag- 
ance and exaggeration, and must henceforth be set down as not merely suspect but 
quite worthless. 

Yet though loud-voiced, self-assertive and mendacious, Finch was a man of 
culture, could be kindly and even generous, and had a rather surprisingly large 
number of cordial acquaintanceships if few intimate friendships. The seventeen 
volumes of his correspondence, preserved in the Bodleian, include letters from 
Bunsen, Foscolo, Eastlake, Severn, Crabb Robinson and Leigh Hunt, and one can- 
not help suspecting that Miss Nitchie might have given more extensive extracts 
without trying our patience unduly. There should, moreover, have been included at 
least a complete list of Finch’s correspondents. The absence of this detracts 
seriously from the usefulness of an otherwise admirably planned and excellently 
written miniature biography. 

R. W. Kine. 


1 See The Julian Shelley, ed. Ingpen and Peck, vol. X, p. 336 note. 
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SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


By ALICE WALKER 


BULLETIN OF THE SHAKESPEARE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, Vol. XVI., No. 


2, April 1941— 

The rebirth of tragedy (William Van O’Connor), pp. 67-76. 

‘The lunatic, the lover and the poet’ (M. Ellwood Smith), pp. 77-88. 

Images in The Faerie Queene drawn from flora and fauna (Grace 
Warren Landrum), pp. 89-101. 

Performances of Shakespearean plays at Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane theatres (Margeret Ruth Lewery), pp. 102-3. 

A borrowing from Caviceo for the legend of Romeo and Juliet (William 
F., J. DeJongh), pp. 118-9. 

Notes on Shylock, Angelo and Falstaff (A. S. Pushkin), pp. 120-1. 


‘Translated by Mr. Albert Siegel from the original: vol. 6, ed. “‘Slowo”, 
1922’. 

A second Daniel (Robert Withington), pp. 123-4. 
Cf. Bulletin, Vol. XVI1., January 1941, pp. 63-4. 

The fencing match in Hamlet (Allan H. Gilbert), pp. 124-5. 

How much of Shakspere did Voltaire know? (Percy G. Adams), p. 126. 


ELH, Vol. VIII., No. 3, September 1941— 


Sir Francis Bacon’s theory of civil history-writing (Leonard F. Dean), 
pp. 161-83. 

Celtic smiths and satirists: partners in sorcery (Mary Claire Randolph), 
pp. 184-97. 

Imagery of water in the Faerie Queene (Grace Warren Landrum), 
pp. 198-213. 

A lost acquaintance of Wordsworth (Varley Lang), pp. 214-5. 
On Chauncey Hare Townshend. 


Some De Quincey manuscripts (Claude E. Jones), pp. 216-25. 
A bibliography of English sonnets 1800-1850 (George Sanderlin), 
pp. 226-40. 


JOURNAL OF THE History oF Ips, Vol. II., No. 4, October 1941— 


Some meanings of ‘nature’ in renaissance literary theory (Harold S. 
Wilson), pp. 430-48. 

The study of the philosophies of the renaissance (Paul Oskar Kristeller 
and John Herman Randall, Jr.), pp. 449-96. 

‘Poeta nascitur non fit’: some notes on the history of an aphorism 
(William Ringler), pp. 497-504. 
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SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Notes AND QueEriEs, Vol. 181, September 27, 1941— 
The date of Keats’s first letter (W. W. Beyer), p. 174. 
Reply from M. Buxton Forman, November 8, p. 264. 
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—--—~— October 4— 
Manx dialect words and phrases (W. W. Gill), pp. 185-6. 
Continued October 11, pp. 200-1 ; concluded October 18, pp. 215-7. 


October 11— 

John Aitken, George Goldie, and James Hogg (Alan Lang Strout), 
pp. 198-200. 

The descendants of Chaucer (E. St. John Brooks), pp. 206-7. 
Cf. N. & Q., September 20, 1941, pp. 156-7. 

October 18— 

‘Egregious’ (G.G.L.), p. 217. 








November 1— 


The early life of Pepys, 1632/3-1659 (Donald Dale), pp. 240-2. 
Concluded November 8, pp. 256-9. 

Notes on the Oxford English Dictionary (St. Vincent Troubridge), 
PP- 244-5. 
Continued November 22, pp. 283-5. 

Trollope’s Autobiography (R. W. Chapman), p. 245. 








November 15— 

Johnson, Boswell and Grattan (V. R.), p. 273. 
Addendum to Hill, IV. 317. 

A source for the conclusion of Melville’s Moby Dick (Charles Duffy), 
pp- 278-9. 
Cf. N. & Q., July 26, pp. 47-8 and August 9, p. 80. 


November 22— 
Sources of David Mallet’s Mustapha, a tragedy (Herbert W. Starr), 


pp. 285-7. 


Stupies IN PuILo.ocy, Vol. XXXVIII., No. 4, October 1941— 
Chaucer’s library and literary heritage for the Canterbury Tales (George 
R. Coffman), pp. 571-83. 
Chapman’s The Shadow of Night : an interpretation (Roy Battenhouse), 





pp. 584-608. 

Garrick’s handling of Macbeth (George Winchester Stone, Jr.), pp. 
609-28. 

A new source for Shelley’s A Defence of Poetry (Kenneth N. Cameron), 
Ppp. 629-44. 


On Shelley’s indebtedness to Rasselas. 
Poe’s ‘Stonehenge’ (J. O. Bailey), pp. 645-51. 
E. S. Dallas on imagination (Francis X. Roellinger), pp. 652-64. 
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Times Literary SuPPLEMENT, September 27, 1941— 
Shelley in Rome (Frederick L. Jones), p. 483. 
Tenbury discoveries (A Correspondent), p. 488. 

IV. Famous British admirals; V. (October 4, p. 500) Wellington and other 
soldiers. Cf. T.L.S., September 6, p. 452; September 13, p. 464; 
September 20, p. 476. Reply, concerning an attribution to Edmund 
Waller, the poet, in the second article of the series, from E. S. de Beer, 
September 27, p. 483. 

———— October 4— 
Swift’s secret (W. S. Kerr), p. 495. 


———— October 11— 
Jane Austen’s back (R. W. Chapman), p. 507. 


—— October 18— 
Shelley and Peacock (Francis J. Glasheen), p. 524. 





October 25— 
Chettle and Dekker (Harold Jenkins), p. 531. 
On the authorship of the songs in Patient Grissill. 
King James on Donne (Percy Simpson), p. 531. 
Southey and Marston (T. Edward Munce, Jnr.), p. 536. 


November 8— 
Ben Jonson and Ralph Crane (F. P. Wilson), p. 555. 


Andrew Lang (Roger Lancelyn Green), p. 555. 
Enquiry for a copy of The Black Thief—A Play, 1882. 


———— November 15— 
Additions to Scott’s poems (Davidson Cook), p. 572. 
Concluded November 22, p. 584. 


November 22— 
Sapientia Salomonis (Lawrence E. Tanner), p. 579. 
Caldigate novels (Simon Nowell-Smith), p. 579. 











